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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

AMERICAN news, always important as far as it goes, is just 
now without any very great importance, simply because it is 
incomplete. From day to day intelligence of fresh battles 
may be expected, Sherman's movements are involved in so 
much mystery that no definite idea can be obtained of their 
nature or object. In the meanwhile the political position of 
North and South remains very much what it was and has 
been any time during the past four years, and, strangely 
enough, the real state of affairs in America seems to be lesa 
understood in New York than in London, Thus, General 
Butler’s speech, recommending the proclamation of an 
amnesty to the Southern “ rebels,” from Mr, Jefferson Davis 
and General Lee downwards, caused a considerable fall in the 
price of gold at New York: in London it had scarcely any 
appreciable effect. No one on this side of the Atlantic 
regarded the offer of a pardon to the chiefs of the Southern 
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Confederation as anything more than a piece of Northern 
impertinence. 

The Parliament of Greece has at length adopted the Con- 
stitution submitted to it about a year ago, This Parliament 
is certainly a most deliberative assembly ; but, while it takes 
so much time to discuss matters of principle, there are 
important matters of practice which appear to escape its 
notice altogether, Thus, the country is said to have a most 
inefficient police and to be overrun with brigands ; and it has 
been well remarked that, though what is called “civil death” 
is abolished in Greece by one of the articles in the new Constitu- 
tion, yet a traveller runs a good chance all the same of being 
murdered within an easy distance of the capital, All Greeks, 
too, are declared in the same document to be equal before the 
law. But what is still more remarkable, and far more 
indisputable, is, that the brigands are beyond the reach of the 
law altogether. We are afraid the trials of the Greeks are 
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only just beginning. Their dream is extension of territory ; 
and, since the cession of the Ionian Isles, they have persuaded 
themselves that a good cry on the part of Greece must, sooner 
or later, be listened to, and that nothing can resist it. To 
tell men who aim at the restoration of a Greek empire that 
they would do well to attend to their own immediate affairs, 
and to strengthen themselves at home before projecting 
hazardous enterprises abroad, is to offer them very prosaic 
advice ; but, even as a matter of grand political speculation, 
they could pursue no better course. Let them set an attractive 
example to their brothers and cousins under Turkish rule, as 
Piedmont for many years did to the rest of Italy, and the 
coveted territory, if (to adopt their own theory) Greece is 
destined to rise and Turkey to fall, will in due time come to 
them of itself. 

The latest incident in the persecution of the Poles is the 
exile of nearly all the monks who were inmates of religious 
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houses at Warsaw. Those who believe that railways constitute 
a great part of civilisation will be glad to hear that those un- 
fortunate men were exiled in a civilised manner, and were sent 


i ye um of 150 roubles | : 
out of Warsaw by train, As, moreover, as ) | venbtrated with silent sagacity, unassisted probably by the stars. 


was given to each monk before starting, it is difficult, after all, 
to'see what they have to complain of ; aud an influential con- 
temporary has already explained that this sort of thing has 
been done in other countries after insurrections as well as in 
Poland. The worst of it is that in Poland all the cruelties 
that have been practised in other countries at various times are 
practised all at once. 

The German Legal Protection Society has been recom- 
mended by a Prussian subject, writing to the Zimes, to adopt 
a course originally recommended by us, and to establish a 
branch association at Berlin or Posen for the protection of 
Prussian Poles, But the existence of any such society in 
Prussia would in itself be illegal, It is only in England that 
either foreigners or natives have the right of forming them- 
selves into bodies, and raising subscriptions with the view of 
impeding the just action of the law. In connection with the 
proceedings of this Protection Society, it has lately transpired 
that the King of Prussia and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg were 
actually induced, after Miiller’s condemnation, to telegraph 
to her Majesty requesting her to grant a respite! It is very 
fortunate that no respite, even for an hour, was granted ; for 
the slightest sign of uncertainty on the part of the judicial 
authorities might have encouraged Miiller to persist in his 
declaration of innocence, not only to the last moment but 
one, but to the very last moment; and we should then have 
been unable to answer the calumnies of our German 
assailants, as we can do now, by quoting against them Miiller’s 
own words, Curiously enough, the usual charge made against 
our criminal law by foreigners is that it is too favourable 
to the accused, and gives him too many chances of escape, 
However this may be, there was one advantage offered to 
Miiller which no English defendant in a criminal trial would 
have enjoyed abroad, The German Legal Protection Society, 
in one of its manifestoes, falsely and insolently asserted that 
the jury had already in their minds convicted Miiller before 
hearing a word of the evidence against him, But the society 
could have had him tried by a jury half English and half 
foreigners ; and, if the evidence had been at all doubtful, that 
is no doubt the course it would have decided upon. As it 
was, even the King of Prussia and the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
had they formed part of the jury, would have been obliged to 
surrender their prejudices in presence of the overwhelming 
amount of testimony brought against the prisoner, The 
refusal of Miiller’s counsel to accept six foreign jurymen was 
intended as an appeal to British generosity. It is to be 
regretted that the refusal was made, and that a portion at 
least of the responsibility of convicting Miiller was not thrown 
upon his own countrymen, who, after all, are too honest 
individually to swear to a falsehood and to declare solemnly 
their belief in the innocence of a man if he has been proved 
to them to be guilty, 

We should like to have some particulars as to the cireum- 
stances under which the King of Prussia and the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg—the one the great military, the other the great 
political leader of the German people—so far forgot them- 
selves as to question the justice of a decision arrived at by an 
English tribunal, and to seek to interfere with the carrying 
out of that decision. Is it their “mission” to see that 
Germans are allowed to murder with impunity in England as 
well as in Denmark? It is they and their German subjects 
who first thought of viewing Miiller’s crime and the punish- 
ment consequent upon it in a political light, But they will 
have enough, we fear, and too much, to do, if they constitute 
themselves the champions of every German who commits a 
capital offence in England, 
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THE DEAD WALLENSTEIN. 

Ly that long, dull panoramic picture of the Thirty-Years War one 
figure stands out from the dim historic canvas with a prominence 
the more brilliant that it has been the foremost figure in an im- 
mortal poem as well as in the events on which it exercised so vast 
an influence. That haughty, somewhat turbulent, boy—son of 
Wilhelm Baron Von Waldstein and Margaret Baroness Smirricz— 
who, at seven years old, wished he were a prince, that not even his 
mother might dare to whip him ; who, when reproached for a pride 
which would only become him if he were a prince, retorted, “ What 
is not may yet be,” came young into the glare and bustle of a sort 
of small Court, amongst the military friends who visited his noble 
father. Underlying all his after studies with the Jesuits at Olmiitz, 
who, though they professed to convert him, found in him a powerful 
enemy thereafter; hidden beneath the steady journey to Italy, and 
astrological, mathematical, and cabalistic studies, under Peter 
Verdungus, and afterwards under Argoli, at Pavia and Bologna; 
only coming out when at length Argoli, telling him, with some star- 
reading forecast, that he would be a great man, found that he 
already believed it :—the future Duke, Prince, almost King, was 
silently self-conscious, A ger ambitious, and to genius which suc- 
cessfully amasses wealth added the sagacity which uses it for future 
ends, and may be grandly generous or —— grand, according to 
the view from which he is regarded. Throughout that long story, 
his splendid figure -— independent, wealthy, victorious — going 
ever onward, flashes out constantly with a changing glitter 
of glory and gulden upon it always. To-day he wins a 
splendid victory, and chases a King from the seaboard whence 
he fires red-hot shot into the ocean, in a rage that he has 
no ships wherewith to follow. To-morrow he bargains for a pro- 
vince, which he buys favourably—a discount being taken off for late 
suecesses—at a quarter of its value. 

Saving the Emperor from being made a captive in his own city 
by defeating the armies of Mansfield and Thurn before Vienna, 
advancing large sums to the Ler treasury, victualling the army 
ct which he is Quartermaster-General, marching everywhere to 
the rescue, and by genius effecting movements till then unheard of, 
he closes the Bohemian War. en he realises, and 24,000,000 
gulden is added to the value of his mal estate. Who would not 
believe in astrology at such a price—in astrology and one's-self ? 
Coming and going in hall and castle, tent and camp, is seen one 
faithful counsellor—Seni, the astrologer. Really faithful—as far 
as can be seen by this dim light, and the panorama of history faded 
here and there, Faithful to the last; to the brilliant campaign 
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where the mercenaries—Spanish, French, Irish—who had flocked to 
the standard of the wealthy German General and Paymaster, were 
led against Gustavus Adolphus; that monarch whom W allenstein 
had long ago found out was “a dangerous fellow,” desiring to “ lead 
people by tbe nose,” and whose deep counsels he perhaps alone had 


Whatever the stars might have had to do with it, gulden, money, 
filthy lucre, had in some way mysterious association. with 
Wallenstein, both as to his life and his death. His death indirectly 
came of it, Maximilian of Bavaria, jealous, proud, not so rich as 
the victorious General, urges the Emperor to dismiss the conqueror 
of a dozen enemies to the throne ; because he refuses—-being indeed 
unable—to withdraw with his troops from Bohemia and Moravia and 
take up winter quarters in Lower Saxony. This is a breach of the 
conditions agreed on when he consented to take the field—coming 
for that purpose out of a retirement chosen in consequence of former 
intrigues of his enemies—and his pride resents it, He will resign his 
command, and leave the camp for those who choose to direct its 
movements, But his faithful adherents, grey Lieutenants, ardent 
followers, devoted officers ! Their pay is in acrear. Should he resign 
they will never obtain it, for they will never desert him, in witness 
of which they set their hands to a document, a “yound robin,” or, 
more properly, a declaration, issued at Pilsen on the 12th of 
January, 1634, to the effect that they will stay with him as long as 
as he will be their commander. 

This declaration is the instrument desired by the Gallas, the 
Piccolomini, and the other Italian and Spanish officers, watchfully 
treacherous, who desire nothing more than to rnin Wallenstein and 
share his wealth amongst them. It was a plot against the Emperor, 
a military conspiracy, this famous declaration. Imperial jealousy, 
greed for the pickings of a dead man’s estate, an unfavourable con- 
junction of the stars, and Wallenstein, deprived of his command, is 
to be taken, dead or alive. oe A 

Forty years ago Doctor Friedrich Forster, of Berlin, discovered in 
the archives of the Counts of Arnim at Boitzenburg, and subse- 
quently amongst the secret archives of the Military Council at 
Vienna, a number of letters, which he published under the title of 
“ Waldstein’s Briefe.” Pursuing his researches still further, he was 
able completely to prove the innocence of Wallenstein, who had 
evidently fallen a victim to the intrigues of the Piccolomini. The 
results of these researches were published, under the title, 
“ Wallenstein Herzog zu Mecklenburg, Friedland, und Sagan, als 
Feldherr und Landesfiirst,” &c., in 1834, at Potsdam, : 

The enemies, in conjunction with money and the stars, triumph, 
however, and the great, wealthy, brave, aud splendid Wallenstein is 
betrayed. Ata grand banquet given by the false commandant of 
Eger to Wallenstein’s officers, but at which the General is not 
present in consequence of ill-health, an armed band rush in, and the 
faithful body-guard fall before they can seize their weapons. 

Wallenstein himself, hearing the sudden tramp, the scuffle, and 
the deathcry, looks out of window to ask a sentinel what it means, 
Another moment, and Captain Devereux, with a following of thirty 
Irishmen, rushes in. The great commander, unflinching, confronts 
them. He is only in his nightdress, and bears no sword, but his 
noble presence causes the men to shrink back. The work must be 
done, however. “Art thou the traitor who is going to ruin the 
Emperor?” says Devereux, lifting his partisan. There is little time 
to reply, and all reply would be useless. Wallenstein sees that the 
end has come; without a word of reproach, reproof, entreaty, he 
opens his arms to receive the deadly blow upon his breast, proud 
and unflinching to the last. The gulden outlive him, for they 
are divided amongst the vultures who had waited for their prey. 
The Emperor himself fingers many of them; but, with the con- 
science of a nobler conspirator, pays for 3000 dead masses to be said 
for the soul of the General who had saved his throne. 

Was there no friendly voice to warn the victorious soldier of his 
pe ? It is doubtful whether more than vague hints ever 
reached him. It is believed that Seni was with him till his death, 
reading the stars more or less dimly ; but Seni’s warnings, if there 
were any such, belong not to the historic but to the poetic record, 
Our Engraving will show that both have been united in the art- 
history which speaks both languages, or, indeed, all languages, 
ae to Schiller, or to Coleridge's interpretation of him, we 

d it. 

Wallenstein (at the window) says :— 

There is a busy motion in the heaven, 

The wind doth chase the flag upon the tower, 

Fast fly the clouds, the sickle of the moon, 

Struggling, darts snatches of uncertain light, 

No form of star is visible, That one 

White stain of light, that single glimmering yonder, 

Is from Cassiopeia, and therein 

IsJupiter . . . Butnow 

The blackness of the troubled element hides him. 
Methinks 

If I but saw him ’twould be well with me. 

He is the star of my nativity ; 

And often marvellously hath his aspect 

Shot strength into my heart. 


Again, Seni, who dreads the coming interview of Wallenstein with 
the Swedish Envoy, calls upon him :— 

Come and see! Trust thine own eyes! 

A fearfal sign stands in the house of life— 

An enemy, & fiend lurks close behind 

The radiance of thy planet. Oh, be warned! 
But he was not warned, and the stars were misread after all--nearer 
earth lay the tokens of danger. 

The deathblow is struck, and Seni and the stars are powerless to 
avert the deed. The astrologer looks upon the corpse of him whose 
culmination had been so brilliant and his end so sudden. The 
planets revolve in their appointed courses, and still men will try to 
read them in vain, 


CAPTAIN RICHARD BURTON, the well-known African explorer, has been 
appointed British Consul at Santos, Brazil. Mz. Charles Livingsto: 
brother of Dr. Livingstone, becomes Consul at Fernando Po, in the room of 
Captain Burton. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN CONFEDERATION.—The choice of # name for 
the Confederation is discussed in Canadian newspapers, Some Canadians hope 
for the adoption of the present name of their province, representing that it 
is aboriginal in its derivation, and the only one among the names of the pro- 
vinces at all eligible; and a New York paper suggests that, aa it might be 
acceptable to the maritime provinces to have some change made, the Con- 
federation might be called Canadia. British America, West Britain, New 
Britain, and Britannia lave also been proposed. Discussion has slso arisen 
on the question whether there ought to be an appeal to the people on the 
question of confederation, or whether the present Parliaments may fairly 
consider themselves entitled to deal with it. It is urged that as it is nota 
party question, but supported by both parties, the new elections would not 
turn solely, or even mainly upon it, and the members elected would be re« 
quired to cut short their own existence. At the last public entertain- 
ment given to the delegates before they separated, Mr. G. Brown, the 
President of the Executive Council, explained that it is calculated 
that the machinery of local government in the different provinces 
can be carried on with 2,633,000dols,, and that.sum will accord- 
ingly be distributed annually among them on the basis of population. 
If any province should require more, it must raise it by such local taxation 
as is permitted by the terms of confederation. Mr. Brown, while denying 
that there is any danger of attack from the States, declared that the delegates 
resolved unanimously that the United Provinces shall at the earliest moment 
be placed in a thorough state of defence. He maintained that, like other 
British colonies, they were founded on an implied compact that they should 
be protected by all the strength of the British arms until they should be 
fairly able to rearrange the terms of that compact ; and, for his part, he had 
to say that Canada united with the Lower Provinces is now able to take upon 
herself a larger share of the burden of defence than she has hitherto borne. 
“We all,” he said, “ heartily desire to perpetuate connection with Great 
Britain ; but we must feel that this union cannot be perpetuated if the 
burden of defence is wholly thrown on the parent State.” Canadian 
papers echo the same sentiments; but a Montreal journal takes the liberty 
of reminding Mr. Brown that, although now, with the responsibilities of 
office upon him, he rises with the occasion, yet “in times past, while always 
professing a loyal desire to do what was needful, he seemed disposed to 
—. ng! Lrg was — and — anxious we should not do too much,” 

e New York Tines yuvlishes a letter from its Canadian corres) 
declaring that in his tour with the delegates he was Pesos oe alan 
of attachment universally shown towards the parent State, 
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Foreign YJutelligence. 


FRANCE. 


The Court of Correctional Appeal in Paris has given judgment 
against the appeal of the thirteen deputies accused of holding 
illegal meetings, and confirmed the sentence pronounced upon then, 

Vhe Patrie is very indignant at the proceedings of the British 
Consul at Tunis in opposition to French interests, and calls for the 
establishment of a French protectorate in that city to counteract 
English influence there. 

The Constitutionnel, by the aid of a special commissioner sent to 
investigate the state of matters, has discovered that the Channel 
Islands ought to be annexed to France ; the “nationality ” of the 
islands, it says, is French; and an act of annexation would be of 
immense advantage to the inhabitants, delivering them from a lone 
list of grievances perpetuated by British rule, i 

M. Mocquard, the favourite secretary of the Emperor, is dan- 


gerously ill, 
ITALY. 


The debate on the Franco-Italian Convention is still proceeding 
in the Italian Senate. In the course of a very important speech, on 
Monday, the Minister of the Interior said the temporal power of the 
Pope was not necessary to the splendour and independence of the 
spiritual power, and that the solution of the question was to be 
found in the principle of a free Church in a free State. Intervention 
was about to cease, and though Italy had an interest in repelling 
all foreign aggression to uphold the temporal power, yet, in the 
event of a movement breaking out in the Pontifical territories, Italy 
was not under engagement to repress it. General Cialdini sup- 
ported the transfer of the capital on military grounds, and declared 
that between Austria and Italy no compromise is possible, 
The passes of the Appennines he described as capable of being 
made, in case of need, the genuine Thermopyle of Italy. His 
declarations against Austria were received with loud applause, and 
according to the telegram it would appear that General La Marmora 
indorsed the sentiments of his military colleague. The Marquis 
Pallavicino, an old friend of Garibaldi, opposed the Canvention, 
and declared himself in favour of going to Rome at all risks and 
making war upon Austria for Venice. 

The Governor of Venetia has issued a circular to the clergy and 
municipal authorities stating that the investigations recently made 
confirm the belief that the insu:rectionary attempt in Friuli was 
of foreign instigation, He urges those whom he addresses to warn 
the population against similar attempts, and to repress firmly all 
revolutionary tendencies, 

AUSTRIA, 


The Lower House of the Austrian Reichsrath has concluded its 
debate on the address to the Throne. The draught of the address was 
adopted, and will be at once sent to the Emperor in writing. The 
address is liberal and progressive in many of its expressions, and 
denotes a decided tendency towards conciliation within the empire 
and peaceful relations abroad, 


JAPAN. 


From Japan we learn that Prince Nagato, undismayed by the 
recent destruction of his forts, has refused to pay the indemnity, and 
that in consequence his palace has been destroyed. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 

Ovr advices from New York are tothe 26th ult. The accounts 
of the movements of Sherman are confused but important. He 
was moving on Macon and Augusta, and, contrary to the terms of 
his own order to his troops, he was burning and destroying every- 
thing in his way, Detachments of his forces had burnt Jonesborough, 
Griffin, Stone Mountain, Hillesborough, Monticelio, Canton, and 
other Georgian towns, The Governor's residence at Canton 
was also burnt down. Macon was garrisoned by the militia 
and every citizen capable of bearing arms. The utmost, 
confidence prevailed that the city would be successfully 
defended. e latest advices to the 20th ult. report Sherman's 
advance to be at Gordon, on the Savannah Railroad, sixty 
miles east of Macon. The Confederate journals publish numerous 
exhortations from General Beauregard, the Richmond authorities, 
and leading citizens of Georgia, to the people of the State to remove 
or destroy, on the line of Sherman's march, all property which 
could in anywise benefit him ; to burn bridges, obstruct roads, and 
to assail him, in front, flank, and resr, with any and all 
weapons at command. General Beauregard, who was at Corinth, 
Mississippi, on the 18th, concentrating a large force, declared 
that he would speedily be with them bn assist in their 
defence. The whole force of General Beai 3s depart- 
ment, including General Hood’s army, was estimated at 65,000, 
Sherman's order of march, dated the 9th, directs his officers to 
forage liberaliy on the enemy's country, to enforce devastation, more 
or less relentless, according to the hostility they should meet, and to 
seize every negro who could be rendered serviceable. Hood was 
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The defeat of the Federals under Gillem at Bull's 
General was in full 


Breckenridge was very complete. The latter 
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An attempt was made on the night of the 25th to set fire to New 
York in nine places simultaneously—at Barnum’s Museum and eight 
* the 4 gee os! he gay Little d * was done. Two persons 
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President Lincoln had proclaimed that the blockade at Norfolk, 
Virginia, and Fernandina, Pensacola, Fiorida, shall be raised, and 
there opened to domestic and foreign commerce on and after 
the 1st inst., subject to the necessities of war, 

A careful correction of the enrolment liste had been ordered, pre- 
paratory to a new draught throughout the Northern States. 

The Richmond Sentinel of the 2ist ult. contains a letter from 
Vice-President Stephens to Senator Semmes, of Louisiana, which 
states that he does not favour any convention of the States, as has 
been reported, unless the proposal for such a convention should 
come from the Federal Government, Mr. Stephens adds that the 
old Union and Constitution are dead for ever, except so far as the 
Constitution has been preserved by the Confederacy. There is for 
the Union as it was no resurrection by any power short of that 
which brought Lazarus from the tomb. He concludes by stating 
that his views have not changed since 1861 ; that he then considered 
the issue before the South to be independence or subjugation ; and 
that whea Py vo he, ve full ee of all prospective 
trials, sacrifices, and responsibilities, d himself y 
her, and he would keep his pledge. dct Hi i: 


THE PRINCE CONSORT MEMORIAL.—The sculptured 
with the Prince Consort Memorial in Hyde Park - very ee "Thy 
will be executed in Sicilian marble, the same as that of which the Marble 
Arch in Hyde Park is constructed, and which appears to stand externally in 
our climate better than any other description. Its colour is not pure 
white, but it is sufficiently so for external works. The larger works will 
be at the lower angles of the pyramid of steps, and the groups 
of figures will represent the four quarters of the world. Mr, M‘Doweli 
has in hand the group of Europe; Mr. Foley has Asia; Africa las 
been confided’to Mr. Theed, America to Mr. John Bell. At each angic 
of the podium, and having # cluster of granite columns at the back, there is 
also a marble group, though smaller in dimensions. These groups are—Agri- 
culture, which has been given to Mr, Calder Marshall ; Manufactures, which 
Mr, Weeks has in hand; Commerce, which has been given to Mr. ‘Thorney- 
croft ; and Engineering, which is trom the design of Mr. Lawlor. On the 
upper portion of the shrine will be figures of the virtues, the arts, and 
Ps Jape idealired, which are to be executed in Sicilian marble by Messrs, 
P 
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LORD CLARENCE PACET ON THE STATE OF THE 
NAVY. 


Lonp CLARENCE PAGET, one of the members for Sandwich, 
addressed his constituents at Deal on Friday evening week. 


The noble Lord referred at some length to the foreign and financial policy 
of the Government, and he went on to say that, with regard to naval 
expenditure, it had been his earnest endeavour to watch over, control, and 
limit it; and if any gentleman should ask him why he was not oftener 
amongst them, paying them his personal respects, his answer must be that 
he was watching over their naval expenditure. The expenditure of the 
Navy, it was true—and he was thankful for it—had been reduced very con- 
siderably within the last two or three years. Yet the Naval Estimates had 


amounted to no less a sum than £12,750,000. The estimates for the present | 


year were something like £10,750,000, showing a reduction of £2,000,000, 
He spoke not out of disrespect to any previous Government, but if he were 
asked why this enormous expenditure had been necessary he must 
frankly reply that in the year when the present Government 
came into office the Navy of this country was not in a satisfac. 
tory state. We had neither the quantity of ships nor had we the 
number of men which it was absolutely necessary we should maintain if we 
at the same time desired that England should maintain her position as a 

t naval Power. The consequence had undoubtedly been an enormous 
expenditure ; but the result of that expenditure was that we had now, either 
built or in various degrees of construction, no less than thirty armour-plated 
ships. Now, when he talked of thirty ships, it was, perhaps, not easy to 
realise what that represented in money ; but when he reminded them that 
each of our armour-plated ships cost nearer half a million than a quarter of 
a million, some idea would be formed of the expenditure which had 
been necessary in constructing our armour-plated fleet. They would re- 
momber perfectly well that some four years ago we used to suffer from 
asort of chronic panic. We used to hear that the country was utterly 
unfit to repel invasion ; that we had neither ships nor troops; and that 
we were, in fact, at the mercy of any nation who chose to invade us or 
to insult our flag. We did not hear of these things now. Englishmen did 
not now express their apprehension of danger from invasion or insult, and 
he therefore asked whether he might not fairly claim continued confidence 
on this score in her Majesty’s Government. He quite admitted that 
it required very great exertions on the part of the public to put our great 
naval establishments into the position which was befitting and necessary 
for the Navy, and therefore in stating that which he now did he was 
sure they would believe that the estimates to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment for the maintenance of her Majesty’s Navy would be framed with the 
utmost regard to economy, although the views of Mr. Cobden with regard 
to sweeping reductions would not be entertained, Indeed, they must expect, 
and he was sure when they came to be acquainted with the details they 
would justify the Government in proposing, a considerable increase in 
the votes for dock and basin accommodation. 
affairs and with regard to the Navy, and he now wished to allude to 
some points which would be interesting more especially to the naval officers 
and friends he saw around him. 
out to the public with regard to the action of the Admiralty upon several 
matters to which he would briefly allude. He had told them the Govern- 
ment was maintaining a very large force, indeed something like 75,000 men, 
yet they had doubtless read that in spite of this the Admiralty had had diffi- 
culty in manning our ships. There was possibly not a corner of the country 
that had not been 
had been great difficulty in manning our line-of-battle ship Victoria. It 
was stated by one of the leading newspapers a few weeks ago, and the state- 
roent had occasioned considerable alarm, that great difficulty had been found 
in manning the Victoria three-decker, now fitting as a flagship in the 
Mediterranean, and that the Admiralty, in order to make up her comple- 
ment, had unmanned other ships, so averse were the seamen of this country 
to serve in her Majesty's Navy, Now he would tell them what was really 
the fact. The Victoria was commissioned on the 2nd of November last. As 
soon as her officers had joined, orders were given to complete her comple- 
ment, which was done in forty-eight hours, the only vacancies remaining in 
the ship being for five shipwrights. 


The noble Lord went on to say :— 


for one day last week—after the manning of this three-decker, we hav® 
upwards of 1000 seamen available and disposable awaiting ships in our hom® 


y He had adverted | 
generally tothe policy of the Government, both with regard to foreign 


A great many criticisms had been given | 


alarmed within the last few weeks by a report that there | 


| 


ports, irrespective of the crews of the Marlborough and several other shipS | 


which have been lately paid off, and the men of which have gone on leave. 


t 


Is it right, then, that the public should be periedically told that we have not | s ¢ 
| the centre is the only part required, so that the chains on the land 


men to man our ships? There is another matter on which the conduct 
of the Admiralty has been a good deal canvassed, I have heard, and 
I have no doubt everyone here has heard, that in these days, when 
it is manifest that the sending of line-of-battle ships to sea is de- 
voting so many men to destruction, inasmuch as they are totally 
unfit for all the purposes of warfare, it is very injudicious and reprehensible 
to send any line-of-battle-ship to sea atall. That is a criticism which you 
have all read in the public prints during the last few days. Now, let me 
frankly state the reasons which have induced the Admiralty to send a line- 


of-battle ship, the Victoria, to the Mediterranean as the flagship of the | 


Admiral there, It is not done because we think the dignity of the Admiral 
requires a three-decker, as has been erroneously supposed by some, but it is 
simply because, attached to every large squadron, you require to havea 
roomy, well-ventilated ship aboard which you may put a vast number of 
supernumeraries—that is to say, the reinforcements which are constantly 
being added to the crews of that fleet. 


become utterly useless and have to go into hospital. And therefore, until 
we can find a means of ventilating our armour-plated ships, we must be 
satisfied to have attached to our squadrons one or more of these large, roomy 
ehips, on board which all what you may call the municipal duties of the 
fleet can be performed. [ take the case of the flagship Victoria. Why,in the 
tiagship im the Mediterranean we have at all timesa great number, sometimes 
as many as 200 supernnmeraries, put at once on board that ship. I ask, 
would the people of this country be satistied if they heard that we had 
crainped up our men and caused fevers and diseases to break out among 
them because we had thought fit to put them on board such ships only as 
were fit to go immediately into action? These, then, are the simple 
reasons why the Admiralty have deemed it expedient that there should be 
attached to the Mediterranean fleet a large, roomy ship where all the 
Admiral’s business can be transacted—business analagous to that which 
military men connect with the office of Adjutant-General, Quartermaster- 
General, and the Staff of the Army. We have in the fleet a great mass— 
alas! too great a mass—of writing and correspondence to be got through, 
and therefore we require to have a great extent of accommodation. And it 
is for this purpose, and not for the sake of any idle pageantry, that we 
keep our Admirals on board what Mr. Cobden calls floating slaughter- 
houses ; it is not for the mere convenience of the Admiral, but for the con- 
venience of the fleet, that we have one of these commodious ships attached 
to the squadron.” 

He desired to allude to one more point concerning naval administration. 
The recent experiments which had been made in gunnery, and likewise with 
regard to armour-plating, had been watched with considerable interest. 
Amongst other systems, one had engaged public attention to a great extent ; 
he meant the turret system. A very intelligent officer of the Navy had 
brought this system to considerable perfection on board the Royal Sovereign, 
and many interesting trials had taken place during the past summer, Now, 
he found it was generally supposed that there was a prejudice at the Admi- 
ralty against the turret system, and that, consequently, the Royal Sovereign 
was destined to be laid on the shelf and kept out of the view of the public. 
Nothing could be more fallacious than this idea. It gave him sincere 
pleasure to state that, as far as experience had gone in the working of 
the turret system, that system was a great success. It had been 
found that various difficulties which were anticipated by many vanished 
in practice. He was one of those who had always been very sanguine 
that this system of naval defence would take a high place in 
this country, and he had every reason to be equally sanguine now. But 
with respect to the Royal Sovereign, her own captain, one of the most dis- 
tinguished officers ef the Navy, reported that, although the turret system, 
in his opinion, and in the opinion of allon board, worked most satisfactorily, 
the Royal Sovereign, as she is, was not sufficiently a cruising ship for sea- 
going purposes, and that the utmost that could be expected of her was that 
she should be used for the protection of our coast, or, in an emergency, sent 
to the Mediterranean. Under these circumstances, the Admiralty thought 
it would be unwise to keep this ship in commission, as it was evident she 
could not fulfil all the conditions of a seagoing ship, but with the view and 
the earnest desire of carrying out fully experiments in this system they were 
making modifications in various matters of detail. Some accidents un- 
donbtedly occurred to the ship. Her hawse-holes were damaged, and in 
various other respects she required repair; but he could only say that the 
moment she was ready she would be put to sea. He would add one more 
word on the subject. So impressed were the Admiralty with the success of 
the turrets so far as they had worked, that they had now under consideration 
the conversion of one of our large armonr-plated ships which were now in 
course of construction into a ship upon the turret system. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY.—The old difficulty occurs this year the 
declaration of a holiday on the 26th inst., Christmas Day, this year, falling 
ona Sunday. A general suspension of business will probably take place, as 
on former similar occasions ; but, owing to the absence of power, on the part 
of the Government, to legalise any such arrangement, the banks must nomi- 
nally be kept open, thus causing, alike in London and the country, great 
risk, uncertainty, and inconvenience. “It is a singular fact,” observes the 
Times, “ that, in a commercial community, Session after Session should be 
allowed to pass without the introduction into Parliament of the short Act of 
half a dozen lines that would remedy the evil.” 


If you were to put them on board | 
armour-plated ships the men would, from want of ventilation, speedily | 


| 2in. thick ; 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


THE CLIFTON SUSPENSION BRIDCE. 

THIs important work having now been completed, the accom- 
panying Engraving and a sketch of the history and construction of 
the bridge will be interesting. The merit of originating the idea of 
a bridge which should span the Avon at Clifton, and mnite the coun- 


ties of Gloucester and Somerset, is due to William Vick, an alder- | 


man of Bristol, who as long agoas 1753 left a sum of £1000 in trust 
to the Society of Merchant Venturers of that city, which was to 
accumulate at interest until a sufficient sum was obtained for the 
construction of a stone bridge, which should be toll-free, The 
legacy was duly paid and the money invested, and in 1430 the fund 
amounted to about £8000, The inadequacy of this sum for the cost 
of the work rendered an Act of Parliament unavoidable, and one 


was accordingly applied for, which, after some unimportant oppo- | 


sition, received the Royal assent on the 29th of May, 1830, Imme- 
diately upon the pig of the Act the trustees advertised for plans, 
of which a num were sent in, and, out of the whole, five were 
selected, which were submitted to Mr. Davies Gilbert, formerly 
President of the Royal Society. Acting on Mr. Gilbert’s advice, the 
trustees unanimously adopted the design of the late Mr. Isambard 


Kingdom Brunel, whose estimate for the work was £57,000. The | 


land for the piers and approaches of the bridge on the Clifton 
side was liberally presented by the Society of Merchant 
Venturers of Bristol, and in 1831 the work ‘was commenced. 
The work proceeded but slowly for some time, but the masonry was 
completed in 1840, and the ironwork contracted for. By the end of 
1843, however, the whole of the funds, amounting to £45,000 (in- 
cluding Mr. Vick's gift), had been absorbed; and a further sum of 
£30,000 was required to complete the bridge.’ The trustees failed 
in all their efforts to raise the necessary funds, and, for a time, the 
enterprise was abandoned. For upwards of twenty years the two 
gaunt piers erected on the Somersetshire and Gloucestershire sides 
of = Avon nt 4 nage oe Bristolians, who were, 
perhaps not altogether unjustly, ged with beginning to build 
and not being able to finish. 

After an unsuccessful attempt in 1857 to complete the under- 
taking, the project was again mooted in 1860, principally by members 
of the Civil Engineers’ Institute, who were anxious, for the fame of 
Mr. Brunel, that the bridge should be completed. The Hungerford 
Suspension Bridge had to make way for the new railway bridge, 
and Mr..J. Hawkshaw, C.E., and Mr. W.H. Barlow, C.E., reported 
that the materials would be available, with but slight modifications, 
for carrying out Mr. Brunel’s design for the Clifton Bridge. 

The matter was brought before the citizens of Bristol by Captain 
Huish, the chairman of the present company, when an influential 
provisional committee was formed, and it was determined to organise 
a new company, with a capital of £35,000, in shares of £10 each, 
and to apply for a new Act of Parliament. 

The new Act was obtained without difficulty, and received the 
Royal assent on June 28, 1861. Under the powers thus procured. 
the piers and land on both sides of the river were purchased of the 
old company for £2000, and contracts were concluded for the pur- 
chase of the ironwork of the old Hungerford Bridge, and for re- 
erecting it in situ. The work was commenced without delay, and 
has proceeded without interruption to the present time, the con- 


| tractors being Messrs. Cochrane and Co., of Dudley. ‘Ihe engineers, 
| as already intimated, are Messrs. J. Hawkshaw and W. H. Barlow. 


The construction has been superintended by Mr. Thomas Airey. 
The Clifton Suspension — differs considerably in its dimen- 
sions and details from the old bridge at Hungerford, from the 


| materials of which it is principally constructed. The span of the 
I will tell you, further, that at this moment—for I have taken the return 


centre is much greater, being upwards of 702{t. while at Hun- 
— the span was only 656ft. On the other hand, the piers at 

‘ungerford stood a a of the river, necessitating a roadway sus- 
pended from the half spans on each side, as well as in the centre ; 
while at Clifton, the approaches reaching to the piers themselves, 


side of the piers can be much shorter than in the Hungerford 
Bridge. Hence the appearance of the curves described by the 
chains of the two bridges is very different. It should also be ob- 
served that the strength of the chains has been greatly increased in 
the present bridge, three chains being now employed on each side 
of the bridge, while at Hungerford each set only consisted of two 
chains, On the whole, therefore, about one fourth more ironwork 
is required for the Clifton Suspension Bridge than was obtained 
from the materials of the one removed from Hungerford. 
The bridge is suspended from two sets of wrought-iron 
chains—one over each side of the carriage-way. Lach set 
consists of three separate compound chains, arranged one over the 
other, and each entirely independent of the others. They are com- 
posed of flattened links, each on an average about 24 ft. long and 
7 in. in depth by 1 in. in thickness, the ends being enlarged to make 
room for the bolt-holes, These links are arranged side by side, the 
ends being interlaced with those of the next link, and one common 
bolt passing through them all unites them in a hinge joint. It has 
been stated that each chain consists of several links arranged side 
by side. It should also be remarked that the chains are rather 
oe near the towers than in the centre of the bridge ; the reason 
for which will be seen at once in the fact that in the centre the links 
have only to bear their share of the weight of the road, while at 
the ends they have also to bear the weight of the chains, Toa 
certain distance from the towers, therefore, each chain is composed 
breadthwise, of eleven links alternately with twelve, while towards 


the centre there are only ten alternating with eleven. It was 
originally intended that the total width should be 24ft., giving a 
carriage road of 16ft., and two footways of 4ft.each. To meet 


the wishes of Sir Grevile Smyth these dimensions were increased ; 
and, as actually constructed, the carriage road will be 20 ft. wide, 
and each of the tee ig 5 ft. 6in. Neither the carriage nor foot- 
ways are perfectly level, the carriage-way being raised in the centre 
and the footways rising towards the outer edge. By this arrange- 
ment all rain water flows into the gutter at the sides of the ——— 
way, outlets being provided for that purpose at intervals along the 
inner edge of the footways. The floor of the carriage is com- 
of sleepers of well-seasoned Baltic timber securely tongued 
together, over which is laid transversely another flooring of planking 
this gives facility in making repairs, by bees 9 the 

necessity of disturbing the main flooring. The floor of the 
footways is of planking 2}in. in thickness, The under frame- 
work of the bridge is constructed of light girders, the top and bottom 
of each consisting of 5hin. x 34in. x jin. wrought angle-iron, 
strengthened and connected together by diagonal trusses of 2} in. 
x gin. Being constructed thus entirely of wrought iron bolted 
and riveted together, they combine the utmost possible lightness 
with considerable strength. These girders extend transversely the 
entire width of the bridge and are bolted by their top flanges to the 
longitudinal girders 3 ft. deep, which separate the carriage road from 
the footways. These consist simply of wrought-iron plates well 
bolted and riveted together, and strengthened at top and bottom by 
angle iron. To these longitudinal girders the suspending-rods are 
attached, The top of the girders consists of two pieces of angle 
iron, one on each side of the plate forming the body of the girder. 
To the upper flan of these are bolted at the Pg ng! distances 
attaching pieces, also of an angle section, to which the lower ends 
of the suspending-rods are attached by pivot-bolts. The footways 
thus project entirely beyond the suspending-rods, and are only 
bounded on the outside by a light iron balustrade rather more than 
4 ft. in height. The magnificent prospect from each of the footways 
is, therefore, entirely free from interruption of an, kind. The sus- 
nding-rods are attached at the top by pivot-bolts to eyes formed 
in the ends of short links, through the other ends of which pass 
the bolts of the chains, and which project downwards from the 
chains just sufficient for the purpose. All the suspending-rods are 
furnished with screw fittings, as usual, by which they can be ad- 
justed to the exact length which may be required. It will 
thus be seen the framework of the bridge consists of two sys- 
tems of girders, at right angles to each other. First in order from 
the top are the two longitudinal girders, running the whole length 
of the bri and which, being 3 ft. in depth, fulfil the double pur- 
pose of contributing to the strength of the structure and serving as 
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! a fence between the carriage road and the footways, To the tops 
' of these two girders the suspending-rods are attached, in the manner 
| already explained; to their bottom flanges are bolted transversely 
the under girders, which, of course, run across the roadway. Upon 
these transverse girders the wooden flooring of the bridge is laid. 

It may be interesting to compare the dimensions of the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge with those of some others more or less celebrated. 
The span of the Clifton chains from saddle to saddle is 702 ft. 3in. 
The span of the Lambeth Suspension Bridge, lately completed 
from the designs of Mr. P. Barlow, is 1040 ft.; but in this case four 
piers or towers are employed, and the bridge consists therefore of 
three equal arches or spans. The immense space has, however, 
been crossed in a single span; the Queenston and Lewiston Sus- 
pension Bridge crossing the Niagara in one span of 1040 ft, There 
is another bridge over the Niagara of 798 ft., which, besides a road- 
way for foot passengers and carriages, supports"above this a railroad 
track, and is daily crossed by passen;er and goods trains. Another 
American suspension bridge crosses the Ohio with a span of 1010 ft. 
Nearer home the best known examples are the celebrated 
Menai Bridge of Telford, and the beautiful Fribourg Bridge, 
built by M. Challey, The Menai Bridge is 560 ft, in span, 
and about 100ft. above high water. The bridge over the 
Sarine at Fribourg is much more imposing, being 870 ft. in 
span and 167ft, above the river. It will hence be seen that 
several bridges have been constructed of greater span than the present ; 
but still there are considerations which piace the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge in the first rank, both as to its grandeur of effect and its 
importance as a great work of engineering. In the latter point of 
view, it must be remembered that all the bridges we have men- 
tioned—except the Menai, which is much shorter—are suspended 
from cables of wire, which as they suffer much from oxidation, 
must be regarded as far inferior to iron chains, although lately, from 
their lightness and economy, they have been often substituted, The 
Clifton Suspension Bridge is the most magnificent chain bridge ever 
constructed, and for strength and durability may be pronounced 
unequalled. In grandeur of appearance it is beyond all attempt at 
rivalry, The Queenston Bridge, with its immense span of 1040 ft., 
does, indeed, exceed it in dimensions, but its effect is marred by its 
low position, and the roadway is only 20ft. wide. The Fribourg 
Bridge is by far the grandest in effect of all that have been 
enumerated, but even that is only 167 ft. above the river which it 
spans ; while the Clifton Suspension Bridge, 240 ft. above high water, 
is unequalled in the world, and will ever be regarded as one of the 
grandest conceptions of Mr. Brunel. 

The bridge has this week been opened for public traffic. 


SCOTLAND. 


THE YELVERTON CASE.—On this case being called on in the Edinburgh 
Court of Session, on Saturday last, Mr. Gordon, for Major Yelverton, pro- 
posed that the judgment of the House of Lords be applied. Mr. J. Campbell 
Smith, for Mrs, Yelverton, objected to the application of the judgment, and 
asked that the consideration of the motion should be delayed until the 
question regarding the res noviter is disposed of, After a long argument, the 
Lord President announced that judgment would be given in a few days. 


PROPOSED IRON GIRDER BRIDGE.—A great railway undertaking, 
resembling in character the Britannia, Saltash, and Victoria Bridges, and 
surpassing even these in point of dimensions, is to be submitted for the 
sanction of Parliament in the ensuing Session. The North British and 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Companies have given notice ofa bill 
empowering them to construct a great iron girder bridge across the Firth of 
Forth, from near Blackness Castle, three miles above Queensferry, on the 
West Lothian coast, to Charleston, in Fifeshire. The plans of the bridge 
have been prepared by Mr. Thomas Bouch, C.E, The scheme was before 
Parliament last year, in connection with a rival line to Glasgow, which it 
was proposed to construct; but the North British and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Campanies having compromised their differences, the tion 
line was withdrawn, and the Forth Bridge project was not en’ This 
year it is brought forward in connection with a proposed branch of the 
Edinburgh and G1 w Railway, and with the through line to Perth, and 
also to Dundee, vid Taybridge, which the North British ask power to con- 
struct in Fifeshire. The length of the proposed bridge is 3887 yards, er two 
miles 367 yards, It will be about seventeen miles from Edinburgh and thirty- 
four from Glasgow, and is intended to accommodate an express route from 
these cities to the north of Scotland, in connection especially with what is 
known as the “ east coast” route. Instead of a single span of 600ft., with 
two side spans of 3007t., which was the scheme of last year, it is proposed to 
make four spans of 500 ft, each over the navigable channel, the spans diminish- 
ing to 200 ft. and 100 ft. on each side. The clear height of the bridge in the 
channel will be 125ft. at bigh water of spring tides, thus giving ample height 
for the tallest vessels frequenting the ports of Grangemouth and Alloa. The 
frame of the girders over the widest spans will be about 70 ft., giving a total 
visible elevation of 195 ft. for the distance of nearly half a mile, the height 
diminishing at the ends of the bridge as the spans become reduced in width. 
Taking the submerged part of the work, the height will be 25 ft. of founda- 
tion below the silt bottom, 50 ft. of depth of water at ebb spring tides, and 
18 ft. of finctuation of tides, making in all 285 ft. in height of work to be 
executed, The middle piers will be of stone to the height of 10 ft. above 
high water at spring tides, and the rest of the structure will be of malleable 
iron. The bridge will be built for a single line of rails, with a gradient, 
in the south end of 1 in 134, and in the north end of 1 in 100, so as to 
give the necessary elevation in the middle, The dimensions of the 
Britannia Bridge may be stated by way of contrast :—Span, 460 ft. ; 
height, 104ft.; depth of tube, 30ft. Two years ago the North British 
and Edinburgh and Glasgow Companies obtained powers to construct a 
through line via Queensferry to Dunfermline and Perth. The latter are 
forming their part of the line, consisting of a branch from Ratho to Queens- 
ferry, for local service and marine outlet ; and the former will take up a 
portion of the line on the north side in connection with the Forth Bridge 
scheme, But leave will be asked to abandon the great ferry works and a 
portion of the north line, should the bridge be sanctioned. cost of the 
bridge is estimated at between £500,000 and £600,000; but, on the other 
hand, the companies would save the capital cost of piers, breakwaters, and 
steam-boats, and cost of working the ferries. In connection with the Tay 
Bridge, an unbroken express line would be provided between Edinburgh and 
Dundee, saving the inconvenience, uncertainty, and delay of the Burntisland 
and Tayport ferries. 


THE PROVINCES. 


SHAKSPEARE IN pemanege Ans Corey Sok — corer wd . = 
nection with England’s greatest poet recently been made in the offices o: 
a firm of Birmingham solicitors. Some dozen important deeds, including 
conveyances, grants, leases, &c., have been discovered relating to property 
adjoining Shakspeare’s house in Henley-street, on the east side. These deeds 
bear dates from 1573 to about 1660. John Shakspeare, the father of the poet, 
was present at the signature of several, and the name of William Shakspeare 
himself is repeated a few times in some of them, The deeds are in excel- 
Jent preservation, and the seals are in an unusually perfect condition. We 
believe that the seal attached to some of these deeds is likely to lead to some 
very interesting discoveries and to throw considerable light on our known 
Shakespearean relics. 


A“JEREMY DIDDLER” AT PONTEFRACT,—On Saturday, the 18th ult., 
there appeared at the Pontefract Corn-market @ corn-buyer who was a 
stranger. He had several samples shown to him, and wanted particularly 
fine barley, suitable for a bitter-beer malt. One lot of 28 qr. he bought at 
32s,, and 29qr., at 32s. 6d., also 35 qr. oats—all of which he agreed ed 
for on the following Saturday, at twelve o'clock, at Pontefract. e 
farmers, having delivered their grain at the stations appointed, 
attended to receive the money according to contract. They waited 
anxiously two hours beyond the time, but all in vain ; when, find- 
ing the grain had been sent by rail to Doncaster, they determined 
to follow it. On arriving there they learnt that the grain had been delivered 
to three different firms in that town, and that all the lots had been paid for, 
and their customer had left the town on the morning of that day, taking 
care to change his local notes into bank of England paper and gold. The 
man had been in Doncaster two or three days negotiating the sale of his 
corn, and impressing upon the parties to whom he had sold it the necessity 
of removing it from the station to avoid demurrage charges. 


SMITHFIELD CLUB CATTLE SHOW IN THE 
AGRICULTURAL HALL. 

Tue task of the English husbandman this year is more than ever 
difficult. Forbidden bs the market to be solely a cerealist, he relies 
upon flesh-making flocks and herds; but a disastrous drought has 
withered his green forage, withheld sweetness and succulence from 
his scanty roots, and filed his fields with interesting entomology— 
gnawing, boring, devouring the leaves, stems, bulbs, and tubers of 

his raw material for a year’s manufacture of meat. Leibig, Lawes, 
the Royal Society, and the Cirencester College have discovered no 
substitute for rain; and while science says to practice, “cut, crush, 
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mix, pulp, cook, economise,” 
the cheap, abundant  nutri- 
ment lost in a blank root-crop 
can only be partially replaced. 
More than ever, then, must we 
look to the hardiest and most 
prolific vegetables, to the most 
thrifty and precocious ani- 
mals, for maintaining our re- 
quisite produce of beef and 
mutton ; and here is the Smith- 
field Club ministering to the 
emergency by the greatest suc- 
cess it has yet achieved in de- 
veloping model carcasses for 
the Fatoher, 


CATTLE. 


The cattle classes number 
many more animals than have 
ever before been submitted to 
the patting and pressing of 
critical fingers beneath the 
handsome roof of Islington 
Hall. The entries are 274, 
being an increase of twenty- 
nine over those of last year, 
and of ninety-three over those 
of the year before. As a whole, 
the animals, horned or polled, 
are decidedly of higher merit 
than we have seen for several 
years past—not from the pre- 
sence of superlative specimens 
here and there, but from the 
absence of inferior and half- 
fed beasts. Among the 
thirty-four Devons the best 
young steer is that of Mr. 
Smith, of Exeter, which figured 


as “the best of the Devon 
breed” at Birmingham, 
and Mr. Robert Wortley, 
of Aylsham, takes the 
second prize in the same 
class, The first-prize older 
steer of Mr. Frampton, of 
Blandford, is a well-made, 
splendidly fed beast, heavy 
and handsome, with a 
beautiful wrinkled coat. 
Mr. Farthing, of North 
Petherton, wins the second 
rize ; and Mr. Perkins, of 
ingston, the third prize in 
the class, Mr, Farthing. 
of Bridgewater, takes the 
first prize for a Devon ox, 
which was first also at 
Birmingham ; Mr, Ball, of 
Taunton, comes second 
with an ox of great sub- 
stance as well as prime 
quality, beatin, Mr, 
eath, of Norwich, whose 
third-prize beast has 
certainly much merit. 
High commendations are 
awarded to oxen exhi- 
bited by Mr. Buller, of 
Crediton, and Mr, Smith, 
of Exeter, in this class. 
The female Devons make 
a more feeble show, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Farthing, Mr. 
Heath, Mr. Buller, and 
Mr. Blomfield, of Wells, 
gaining the prizes. 

We have never had 

80 d a show of 
Herefords before, In 
the young steer class 
the prize-takers are Mr. Pike, of Tewkes- 
bury, and Mr, Bedford, of Leominster ; but 
all the other animals in the class get com- 
mendations. In the larger class of older 
steers the Birmingham first-prize beast of 
Mr. Yeomans, of Hay, is also first here. 
The second prize goes to Mr. Samuel Druce, 
of Eynsham, for a good beast, but with a 
little eg to patchiness ; and the third 
prize to Mr, Hatcher, of Bristol. The older 
steers and oxen form a grand claas, with 
many animals of unusual excellence. Fore- 
most, we have the Birmingham champion 
plate winner of Mr. Phillips, of Wantage : 
then the second-prize ox of Mr. Wortley; 
the heavy, well-fed third-prize ox of Mr, 
Symonds, of Romford; followed by_the 
highly-commended animals of Mr, Jobn 
Overman, of Burnham; Mr. Hall, of Croy- 
don: Mr. Loyd, of Addington; Mr. Duffield, 
of Abingdon ; and Mr. Heath. The heifers 
are few. In the absence of the Birmingham 
prize heifer, the Birmingham second-prize 
heifer of Mr, Baldwin, of Stratford-on-Avon, 
is here first; the Birmingham third-prize 
heifer of Mr. Arkwright, of Leominster, is 
here second ; and the third prize goes to Mr. 
Dyott, of Lichfield. 
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The first-prize cow is that of 
Mr. Stedman, of Shrewsbury, 
which won the gold medal as 
the best cow or heifer in Bing- 
ley Hall. But the judges (and 
one of them was in office at 
Birmingham) have reversed 
the order of precedence lower 
down in this class, Mr, Bet- 
teridge's second-prize cow was 
only commended at Birming- 
ham, and Mr. Baldwin’s highly- 
commended cow was second at 
Birmingham. The third-prize 
cow of Mr, Groves, of Shrews- 
bury, ia in the same place she 
held in Bingley Hall, Mr, 
Read, of Eikstone, takes a high 
commendation in this fine class, 

The shorthorns appear this 
year in much larger force and 
of greater eral merit than 
ever. We have sixty entries 
against fifty-five last year, an 
forty-four the year before that, 
The complaint of some time 
past that so few grand steers 
and oxen were fed for show 
no longer obtains; and the 
male shorthorns this time are 
altogether better than we ever 
saw before, Of the first-prize 
and _silver-plate young stecr 
of Mr. Kirkham, af Louth, 
we shall offer a few words 
presently ; the Earl of Ayles- 
ford’s second-prize steer is 
a rarely good beast, with 
prime beef and the right soit 
of hair for a feeder ; and com- 


mendations are well earned 
by two fine animals of Mr, 
R. Stratton, of Broad Hin- 
ton. The older steers 
make a very large and 
noble class, The Bir- 
mingham cup winner of 
Mr. Pulver, of Welling- 
borough, is first here, and 
a splendid animal it is, 
Messrs. Lenny, of Water- 
ingbury, gain the second 
prize; and Mr, Greetham, 
of Wragby, the third 
prize. The older steers 
and oxen deserve great 
praise, The first prize goes 
to a grand red-and-white 
steer of Sir Capelli Brooke. 
Are the judges quite right 
about the second and 
third prizes? The immense 
white ox of Mr, Carr, of 
Heslington, may be in its 
right place, but no place 
at all (not even a com- 
mendation) has been found 
for the Birmingham third- 
prize steer of Mr. Thomas 
Outhwaite, of Knaree- 
borough. This animal is 
well formed, level, uni- 
formlyfed, und not gone 
off at all in touch since 
the Midland Counties’ 
meeting, Yet a second 
prize is given to the Earl 
of Gainsborough for a 
steer only commended at 
Birmingham—an animal 
without the atraight, broad, 
ers well-covered back and 
rn ribs which distinguish the 
other, 


We have an extremely fine show of short- 
horn heifers, The Dake of Sutherland’s 
first-prize Birmingham heifer is here placed 
second to a magnificent strawberry heifer of 
Mr. Tayler, of Chipping Norton, which was 
not at Birmingham. Trinket wins the sil- 
ver plate as the best female in all the cattle 
classes, Of wonderful depth through the 
heart, extraordinary substance, fine bone, 
beautiful head and face, and perfect quality 
of beef, and girth of 8 ft. 10in., she is de- 
cidedly the gem of the show, the connoisseur 
ramen only a trifling defect in front of the 
shoulderblade, and another upon the hind 
quarters, to detract from her exquisite sym- 
ea pe 

worth, o| ingdon, for a ve 
white heifer, es wie 

In the grand cow class the first prize goes 
to Mr, Sharpe, for his white “Lady Wind- 
sor,” fairly beating the firmly-fleshed second- 


gg cow of Mr. Greenway, of Bristol, 
. Wortley gains the third prize. 
Looking back for ten years, we find that 


while the gold medal or silver plate for 
the best female in all the cattle classes 
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been carried off nine 
times by a shorthorn and 
once by & Hereford, the 
other medal for the best 
male animal has been 
won once by a Devon, 
once by a crossbred, 
twice by 4 Hereford, 
and six times by a short- 
horn, Both plates this 
vear adorn this latter 
noble breed. Of the half- 
ecore first-prize steers and 
oxen of different breeds 
and ages led out in com- 
tition for the crowning 
honour, the judges quickly 
singled out ae rag ae 
sirmingham - pla ere - 
ret. ra vxiihan's 
shorthorn steer, and Mr. 
Martin’s great crossbred 
ox, for the final contest. 
After much — delibera- 
tion, the crossbred was 
sent away—yet a grand 
beast, With expanded 
frame, great fore quarter, 
wonderful breast end, 
thickly-meated rib, with 
od hia and fine horns, 
of great girth—9 ft. 11 in, 
—and immense weight, 
but a little deficient in the 
rounds of beef, not equal 
to the Hereford in front 
of tbe shoulder, nor of ro 
beautifully firm and elastic 
atouch. Still longer were 
the umpires in determin. 
ing between the Hereford 
and the shorthorn. The 
Hereford has a rare hind 
quarter, great rounds, a 
good chine, is well 
covered everywhere 
with beef of ex- 
tremely fine quality, 
has fine bone, but is 
a little wanting in 
etyle of head; he is 
heavy, and girths 
$ft, lin. The silver 
plate was ultimately 


awarded to the short- 
horn (which was not 


shown at Birming- 
bam), & red-and- 
white steer of superb 
quality of 

beautiful coat, and 
extremely hand- 
some. This beast has 
nothing like the size 
of the Hereford, and 


girths only 7ft. lin. ; 


but then it is a year 
and ten months 
younger, 

The Sussex cattie 


have come up well— 


Mr, Langdale, of 
Dorking; Mr. Barton, 
of Hurst-green ; Lord 
Leconfield, and Mr, 
Beare, of North Wal- 
sham, winning the 
first prizes. ere 
is but one Suffolk 


ll, exhibited by 
Mr. John Overman, 
The show of long- 
horus is good, Sir 
Harper Crewe and 
Mr. Faulkner, of 
Burton - on - Trent, 
taking the first 
prizes, 

The Scotch horned 
steers and oxen are 
80 meritorious as to 
be “ generally com- 
mended,” Mr. Max- 
well, of Thorney, Sir 
A. G. Cumming, and 
the Eari of Darnley 
taking the prizes, 

Mr. Allan Pollok, 
of Ballinasloe, Mr. 
Stewart,of Aberdeen, 
and Mr. Richards, of 
Preston, gain the 
prizes for Scotch 
horned cows and 
heifers, 

The Scotch polled 
steers and oxen are 
of average merit, Mr. 
Heath's great Gallo- 
way being second to 
the first-prize ox of 
Mr. MCombie, of 
Tillyfour, The Earl 
of Southesk wins a 
first prize with a fine 
polled cow, 

Irish cattle rarely 
come up well here ; 
but this year we have 
a very good steer 
and a pretty Kerry 
cow of Mr. Allan 
Pollok, a Kerry of 
the Earl of Darnley, 
and specimens 01 
the general stock of 
the dairying Emerald 
Isle, exhibited by 
lord Berners and 
Mr. Christopher, of 
North Walsham. We 

ave no less than 
ten Welsh runts, 
heifers, and cows, of 
fair merit, the chief 


broke, 
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The crossbreds are in 
large numbers, comprisin :: 
many very valuable ani- 
mals — Mr. Dawson, of 
Driffield; Mr. Farthing, 
Mr. Moir ; Mr, Henry Over- 
man, of Burnham; Mr. 
Martin ; Mr. Matthews, oi 
Thetford ; Mr, Longmore, 
of Rettie; Sir Gordon 
Cumming, and Mr. Birk- 
beck taking the honours. 
Among the extra stock we 
notice some fine animals ; 
the silver medal for males 
pe to a Hereford ox of 

r d, and the silver 
medal for females to Mr. 
Sh ‘8 shorthorn cow, 
which was at the head 
of her breed at Birming- 
ham. 

SHEEP, 

There is a fine show of 
sheep, Lord Walsingham 
distancing all compcu- 
tors in the short-woolle | 
classes, taking the silver 
cup for the best shortwoo!s, 
with the Duke of Ricli- 
mond coming second; Mr. 
Walmesley, Mr, Jordai, 
Lord Berners, and M1). 
Bradshaw taking the chic; 
Leicester prizes; Messr:. 
West winning the firs: 
prize for Cotswolds; Mr. 
Greetham taking the first, 

rize for Leicesters ; Lord 

enlock and Mr. Henry 
Smith being the great men 
among the Shropshires ; 
Mr, Henry Overman anu 
Mr. Druce winnin,; 
with the Oxford- 
shires; Mr. Peel and 
Mr. Eastwood with 
the mountain sheep ; 
and Mr, John Over- 
man taking the s1/- 
ver cup for the best 
short-woolled sheep 
not South, Hamp- 
shire, or Wiltshire 
Downs, 


PIGS. 


The number of en- 
tries of pigs is se- 
venty-one, and the 

old medal is taken 

y Mr. John Saun- 
ders, of Fifehead, 
Biandford, Dorset, 
for a very successful 
result of feeding a 
pen, Yorkshire and 
cross, the inordina- 
tely fat beasts havin 
been fed on barley- 
meal, skim-milk, ani 
sugar, and affordiny 
in their obese pro- 
portions a very 
strong illustration of 
the truth of the 
theory of Mr, Ban- 
ting as to the fatten- 
ing qualities of milk, 
meal, and sugar. It 
is the only instance 
which we notice in 
the show of pigs 
having been fattened 
on sugar. The three 
pigs are worthy of 
the serious attention 
of the opponents of 
Bantingism. The 
Countess of Ches- 
nape exhibits a 

of very fat pigs, 
a also does the fear! 
of Radnor. Mr. 
Thomas De la Rue 
shows, as usual, some 
most commendable 
pi which, being 
only three months 
old, are remarkable 
specimens of preco- 
city in the art of 
getting fat. 


THE 


LATE CYCLONE 
AT CALCUTTA, 


WE have already 
published the parti- 
culars of the iearful 
hurricane which 
recently visited 
Calcutta, and which 
may be regarded as 
one of the most ter- 
rible calamities of 
the present century. 
Our Engravings this 
week are taken from 
some sketches made 
after the subsidence 
of the hurricane, 
and showing its 
effects in some of the 
principal places in 
Calcutta. On the 
esplanade the scene 
was one of the most 
extraordinary that 
can be imagined ; 
and near the Ice 
House, which in Ca!- 
cutta is an important 
public building, the 
fury of the storm 
was especially ap- 
parent, 
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ADMIRALTY MANAGEMENT. 

Two Admiralty officials—the Civil Lord, Mr, Childers, and 
the Secretary, Lord Clarence Paget—have within the last few 
days been enlightening the public on Admiralty management 
and the condition of the Navy. Some of the statements made 
by these gentlemen are pleasing, but others rather surprise 
us, The Navy, it seems, is in a most efficient state ; we have 
thirty ironclads, built or building ; seamen are not so scarce 
as was supposed ; and, though we have spent a vast deal of 
money lately, we have a good return in effective means of 
defence, and the consequent security which the possession of 
these gives us, All this we are very glad to hear, and only 
hope that there is no official reticence or colouring which gives 
an appearance of fact to things that are not, especially as 
regards the readiness of seamen to enter the Royal Navy. 
Lord Clarence Paget admits that in this last respect things 
were not so always, or even lately, It is, in truth, only since 
the noble Lord has been in office that matters have assumed 
so satisfactory an aspect, Under the predecessors of the 
present board, hands were scarce ; now we have not only men 
enough to man the ships in commission, but at least 1000 to 
spare. Besides, we have the Royal Naval Reserve, numbering 
16,000 men, Very good, Lord Clarence. But is not this the 
sort of story that all public departments, and especially 
Boards of Admiralty, have been telling us for years past? 
And would not a new naval board say the same of the 
management of the noble secretary and his colleagues? Sir 
John Pakington is in the habit of saying that when he suc- 
ceeded to power at the Admiralty he found things in a very 
bad state indeed, We had then neither ships, nor guns, nor 
men; and fe changed all that, Lord Clarence now says 
the same thing : all was wrong when /e came into office, and 
he has rectified all that, Perhaps if Sir John were again 
to take his old seat at the Admiralty, he would find that 
the country was still absolutely defenceless; that we still had 
neither proper ships, nor guns, nor men; that this was 
“all along of Somersct and his delay ;" and that Clarence 
Paget was not altogether guiltless in the matter, Amid these 
conflicting statements how is the public to judge? and what 
security is there that we ever shall have an efficient navy, let 
us spend whatever money we may upon it? 

But, leaving generalities, let us test Lord Clarence’s claims 
for good management by two particular instances cited by 
himself. The Royal Sovereign, he says, is a “ great success,” 
quite effective as a guard-ship on the coast, and even capable 
of going to sea as one of the Mediterranean squadron, at any 
rate ; and yet this “ great success” is lying idle in port after 
having been only about a fortnight in commission ! So great, 
indeed, is the success of the Royal Sovereign that the Admi- 
ralty have ander consideration the propriety of converting one 
of our broadside ironclads new in course of construction into 
a turret-ship on the same model. Thus, the “good manage- 
ment” of the Admiralty is shown in building broadside iron- 
clads, and then converting them into turret-ships! Surely, a 
simpler, more economical, and rational course would be either 
to build turret-ships from the foundation or to convert our 
old wooden hulks into that style of vessel, as was done with 
the Royal Sovereign. If turret-ships be so much better than 
broadside ironclads that it is advisable to convert the one 
into the other, it must occur to every one save an Admiralty 
official that the wiser course would be to build no more broad- 
side ironclads, but devote our sole attention to the con- 
struction of turret-ships. At all events, if conversion must be 
done, let us commence by converting the wooden ships, 
which are of no use as they are, and keep our broadside 
ironclads, which possibly may be of some value. Is it good 
management to let Mr Reed go on building broadside iron- 
clads, in order that Captain Coles may afterwards pull them 
to pieces and make turret-ships of them? 

Again, Lord Clarence and Mr, Childers both tell us 
that the Victoria has been sent to the Mediterranean, 
neither as a fighting ship nor merely to supply a grand and 
dignified residence for the Admiral. Oh dear, no! “She 
goes,” says Mr, Childers, “because it has always been the 
custom” to send there a ship of her class as flagship. It has 
always beenthecustom! “ There’sthe villany” against which 
we protest. It has always been the custom to do a great 
many stupid things at the Admiralty, and it is precisely this 
custom which the public desires to see broken. Lord 
Clarence adds that the Victoria goes to the Mediterranean 
because a large ship is necessary to accommodate the staff of 
clerks and secretaries which the Admiral requires to carry on 
his business—to do the “municipal business of the Flect,” as 
his Lordship phrases it—and to act as a receiving-ship 
or dépot for recruits for the other vessels of the 
squadron, And to furnish this accommodation the Admiralty 
send a ship loaded with 120 heavy guns, crowded 

with a crew of 1000 men to work guns which are not 
intended to be worked, and crammed full of ammunition 
which is not designed to be fired off under any contin- 
gency—except, we suppose, in salutes! The object of their 
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wise Lordships of the Admiralty is thus defeated by the very 
means taken to secure it; for where can there be room for 
clerks, supernumeraries, and recruits in a ship already as 
fully laden as she can bear with her own crew and munitions 
of war? If such a ship be needed for the objects specified 
at all, surely an empty one would answer the purpose better. 
Indeed, such a vessel is already on the station, The Hibernia, 
a wooden line-of-battle ship, is at this moment lying in 
Malta Harbour; ,and, if she is not there for the recep- 
tion of supernumeraries, what is she there for’ Really, 
the Board of Admiralty have an excellent right to com- 
plain of the criticism of their doings by the public and 
the press, and to claim credit for good management of the 
details of the business of their department ! 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER MAJESTY visited London on Monday, her object: being to inspect the 
progress of the memorial to the Prince Consort. 

THE EMPEROR OF RussIA has just issued a ukase extending the aboli- 
tion of serfdom to Transcaucasus, the only province of the Empire where 
that institution still exists, 

Tur KinGc OF DENMARK continues his journey in Jutland, and we learn 
that, despite the prohibition of the German Commissioners in Schleswig, & 
number of Schleswigers have gone to Kolding to pay their respects to King 
Christian, and to assert their Danish nationality. 

THE DUKE OF CLEVELAND (Lord Harry Vane) will in future drop the 
family name Vane, and use that of Powlett only. 

THE HON. AND REV. WILLIAM GEORGE HOWARD, who succeeds to the 
earldom of Carlisle, is Rector of Londesborough, in Yorkshire, a benefice 
which is worth about £900 a year, and is in the gift of Lord Londesborough. 
He was born in 1808, and has heid his present benefice since 1832. 

Tur REPAIRS AND RESTORATION OF WORCESTER CATHEDRAL, on 
which asum of between £30,000 and £40,000 is to be expended, are about to 
be resumed, and preparations for this purpose are being made, 

THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF TOLEDO has just addressed a circular 
to his clergy absolutely forbidding women to sing in churches, 

A YOUNG FEMALE CHIMPANZEE has been added to the collection in the 
Zoological Gardens. 

THE RACEHORSE BLAIR ATHOL has been purchased by Mr. J. Jackson, 
of Fairfield, for the sum of 7500 guineas—by far the largest sum given in 
modern times for a racehorse. 

YELLOW FEVER had nearly disappeared from Bermuda on the 17th ult. 

Tue BRITISH ASSOCIATION will commence its next congress at Birming- 
ham, on Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1865. 

Tuk GOVERNMENT OF CHILI has acknowledged Spain and Peru as 
belligerent Powers, and has proclaimed that coal is contraband of war, and 
is not to be supplied to either nation. 

In NEW YORK, with not more than a million of people, upwards of 22,000 
— he cellars—a subterranecus population large enough for a small city in 
itself. 

THE WHOLE OF THE OPERATIVES engaged in the carpenters’ and 
joiners’ trade are now on strike in Birmingham, 

THE PRUSSIAN TROOPS who have returned from the scene of the late 
war entered Berlin on Wednesday, with the King at their head, amid an 
immense and enthusiastic crowd. 

EARL SPENCER, it is said, is to have one of the vacant garters, 

THE CANADIAN AUTHORITIES have forbidden the export of arms and 
ammunition, in consequence of having received information that the 
Southerners in the western cities of Canada were collecting shot, shell, and 
cannon at various points, 

THE GERMAN FEDERAL DIET, at its sitting on Monday, agreed to the 


‘proposition of Austria and Prussia that the federal troops should withdraw 


from the Duchies of Holstein and Lauenberg. There were nine votes for and 
six against the proposition, 

A MEMBER OF THE EAST YORK ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS was shooting 
at a target the other day, when the ball from his carbine carried off the head 
of a passing blackbird and also hit the bull’s-eye. 

Mr. W. RATHBONE GREG, Commissioner of Customs, has been appointed 
Comptroller of the Stationery Office in the room of the late Mr. J. R. 
M'Culloch ; Colonel Frederick Romilly succeeding to a seat at the Board of 
Customs in the room of Mr. Greg. 

MR. SERJEANT A. J. STEPHEN, for some years one of her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners in Bankruptcy, has just died, The learned gentleman was well 
known for his “ Commentaries” and other legal works, He was seventy- 
eight years of age. 

THE WESTMINSTER PLAY will be given this year in the school dormitory, 
= the  taaaas of Tuesday, Dec, 15; Thursday, the 15th; and Tuesday, 
the 20th. 

‘THE NEW CONSTITUTION FOR GREECE has been finally ratified by the 
King taking the oath to observe and maintain it. The people of Athens are 
reported to be much elated with their new Constitutional prospects. 

THE ENORMOUS NUMBER of 291,597,240 eggs have been imported into 
this country in the first ten months of the present year—not very far from a 
million a day. 

THE LATE DAVID RopeERts, R.A., was buried on Friday week at Lower 
Norwood Cemetery. Among the mourners, besides the immediate relations, 
were Mr. Maclise, R.A.; Mr. B. Cooke, R.A.; Mr. W. Calder Marshall,R.A. ; 
Mr. Carl Haag, Mr. Colnaghi, Professor Donaldson, &c, 

Mk, JUSTICE BYLES, at the Stafford Assize: la-t week, in alluding to the 
recent colliers’ strike, expressed his opinion that the establishment of 
tribunals for the settlement of disputes between masters and workmen in 
this country might be productive of great good. 

A PRIEST OF Novo, in Sicily, of the name of Giardino, has just been 
arrested at Naples on a charge of having, in 1860, stabbed a monk to death at 
the moment he was descending from the altar, after saying mass, The 
prisoner has been perfectly identified. 

MORE THAN A HUNDRED VAGRANT CHILDREN are every month rescued 
from the streets of New York and sent to the west, where the farmers are 
glad to receive them. This is done by an association, styled the Childrens’ 
re aaa The whole expense does not average more than 15dols, for each 
¢ 

As A FERRY-BOAT, with twenty-two passengers on board, was crossing 
the Clyde, at Glasgow, she was struck by a heavy wave; the passengers 
became alarmed and restless, when another wave struck her, and she capsized. 
Four men were rescued from the boat's keel, and three others swam ashore ; 
the remainder were drowned, 

THE HOME SECRETARY has decided that Matthews, the cabman, is 
entitled to the whole of the reward for the apprehension and conviction of 
Miiller, The sum is £300. Meanwhile, Matthews has been arrested by one 
of his creditors, and it is expected that claims for at least £560 will be 
lodged against him, so that the reward will be more than swallowed up, 


THE Rev. Dk, THOMAS ARCHER, who has long been known as one of 
the most eloquent and learned of London preachers, died a few days ago. He 
belonged to the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Thirty-three 
— ago > go was pense aarer a. of Oxenden-street Chapel, near the 

aymarket, and during the whole of that lon riod he 
sacred ministrations in the same place, iis aia aaa 

A Story that General Hooker has been left immensely rich by the death 
of a Mexican wife is thus disposed of by the San Francisco Alta :—“ 1. 
General Hooker's wife was not rich when he married her, nor at any other 
time. 2, General Hooker's wife was not a Mexican. 3. General Hooker’s 
wife is not dead, 4. General Hooker never had a wife. 5. General Hooker 
is not a Generel, never was, and never will be,” 


A RESERVOIR, three acres in extent, situated at a short distance from 
Harrington, Cumberland, burst on Wednesday week, and deluged the main 
~ = or with a ena s water, described as four or five feet 

lepth. ie Water occu minutes in ing t ° 
street, but no personal injuries were sustained, ne Cae ae 

A PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY has been established at Edinburgh, the chi 
feature of which is the engagement of an orchestra of sufficient pate 
Cocks ot ia peesh aeasnens, Du. Soin Hullas bas tote nase Grosnacas 
wor . JO been 
the first year’s concerts. ee ee 

At A FIRE which took piace in Mark-lane, early on Tuesday morning, great 
and daring courage was shown by fire-escape conductor Miller, who acne 
several members of a family out of the flames, Seeing that a little boy was 
still left behind, he rushed back and snatched him from his bed, but became 
so exhausted that the boy and his deliverer both fell, and would have perished 
had not a brother conductor come te his assistance. 

JUDGE BALL, whose eccentricities have become notorious in Ireland, 
was recently annoyed by the noise made by a mill in the vicinity of his 
court. He sent for the miller, and ordered him to stop the mill during his 
(the Judge’s) pleasure. The mill was stopped accordingly, and has never 
resumed work. His Lordship, of course, forgot all sbout it, and perhaps 
forgets it still, unless it has been brought to his recollection by service of the 
notice of action for the loss its owner has sustained, 
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THERE WAS BEEN A MINISTERIAL OrIsis in New Zealand, Mr. Fox's 
Ministry having tendered their resignation ; the Governor, however, declined 
to accept it. A large number of Maori prisoners had effected their esca; 
and were fomenting a spirit of discontent amongst their compatriots, me 

APRETTY YOUNG WOMAN at Jackson, Michigan, has been carrying on 
the recrniting business in a novel manner, She offers to marry a man on 
condition that he will enlist and give her his bounty. She being strikin gl 
handsome, the man consents. After he is gone she marries another, She 
has married four men and sent them tothe army. On the fourth occasion 
she was detected. 

A Robbery of & most extraordinary nature took place on the premises 
of Messrs. Baum and Sons, Lombard-street, between last Saturday night 
and Monday morning. The drawers and safes were forced open and all the 
coin and valuables contained in them carried off. 

ASr. PAUL CORRESPONDENT of the Chicago Times telegraphs a state- 
ment, which we cannot believe without further information, as follows :— 
“Captain Fisk has arrived here. He reports having killed a number of 
Indians with bullets, and one hundred men, women, and children, with hard 
tack, saturated with strychnine.” 

Two GIRLS were killed, on Sunday afternoon, on the line of rails between 
Dover and Folkestone on the South-Eastern Railway. They had been 
visiting their parents, and, on their return to Folkestone, were walking along 
the line, when the mail-train came up, and, before it could be stopped, ran 
over beth, killing them on the spot. : 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 


HEAD-QUARTERS, or, as I might say, base of operations—Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight ; weather superb; thermometer 60 in the shade; a 
south-westerly wind gently blowing ; sun shining brilliantly ; s 
blue, and so clear that ships ten miles off and more can be seen 
distinctly ; roses in bloom ; fuchsias, rhododendrons, pansies, &e., 
ditto ; young ladies sitting at open windows; gentlemen lounging 
on the esplanade ; and, in short, summer weather in December, 
Need I say that in such case politics are a sheer impertinence? 
But the cord which binds me to my weekly task is only stretched, 
not snapped; and, albeit I have but just dined, after a walk, a 
glorious walk, to Black Gang Chine and back along the underclifi, 
I must, however unwilling, buckle to, Really this Ventnor isa 
charming place. But how changed all is since, when I was 

oung andin my prime, I wandered here a quarter of a century ago! 
Toieek Ventnor, as a town, may be said to have come into 
existence since then. Was there a church then? I think not, 
Nor do I remember a regular street. I recollect seeing 
when last I visited Ventnor merely a rough, irregular, some- 
what chaotic undercliff, on which were perched here and 
there, in what appeared to me dangerous situations, some 
twenty or thirty houses. They were built upon the landslip; and 
I remember some of the boatmen then gave it as their opinion that 
as the land had a oer once, it would very possibly, after a heavy 
gale or two from the south, slip again and tumble all the houses into 
the sea; and, if I recollect rightly, one or more of the first building 
ventures were thus wrecked. But all this is changed now; so 
changed that, except St. Boniface Down—a beautifully-smoothfaced 
hill overhanging the town, and, if Boniface be Bonnytace, answering 
well to its name—I could not recognise a single feature of the place 
as it was when I saw it last, That chaotic landslip has been 
reduced to order, carved out into streets and terraces, paved, and 
lighted with gas, and is so weighted down with houses and thorough] 
drained and embanked that further slipping need not be feared. 
What the number of houses in Ventnor is, and what the population, 
Ido not know. I should say that there cannot be less than 3000 
inhabitants there. In the memory of men now living there were, I 
am told, only seven houses and less than a hundred people. When 
I passed through Ventnor, a quarter of a century back, Bonchurch 
was separated from it by half a mile of road; now, the two join, 
Bonchurch was then a mete straggling village; but now it has evi- 
dently got to be a very aristocratic place, a sort of fashionable 
suburb to Ventnor. My Gazetteer tells me that in the churchyard 
lies Adams, author of “Shadows of the Cross.” This author is un- 
known to me; and when I stood leaning on the wall of the church- 
yard, wistfully examining the tombstones, it was not to discover the 
monument of Adams, but that of quite another sort of man—to wit, 
“ John Sterling ;” and I found it. But I could not get at it, for 
this churchyard is kept locked. Why is this? Churchyards ae 
public aw and ought never to be locked up, nor churches 
neither. No doubt, I could have got admission by hunting up the 
sexton and paying him a consideration ; but this did not jump with 
my humour, and so I contented myself with looking over the wall. 
John Sterling’s monument is a simple headstone, and nothing more; 
and he needs no more, for Carlyle has raised to him a monument more 
durable than brass and more noble than anything the sculptor's art 
can achieve. Here, then, lies all that is mortal of the beautiful, 
brave, corruscating, flashing John Sterling ; and here sat Carlyle, his 
biographer, when it came into his mind that he “had a commission 
higher than the world’s—the dictate of Nature herself,” to go and 
write the life of his friend. Thus far was written in the island. 
And now, no more of my visit there. For a week I lingered 
there ; but Duty at last, in her inexorable way, called and would 
admit of no more of this; and here I am again at my desk— 
Ventnor, with its bright, flashing, sparkling sea, and over-arching 
blue sky, and lovely summer breeze, lying already behind me, like a 
mere dream, or like those brilliant patches of light in the dark 
ocean, which, as Tennyson sings, “ isle themselves in the offing.” 

And so Lord Carlisle is dead. The news of this event met me as a 
stepped on to the shore at Southsea, after a voyage of an hour from 
Ryde through a fog so dense that our good captain had te plant I 
couple of men at our bows to look out, another to heave the lead, the 
steam-whistle shrieking the while to warn the various craft to keep 
clear of our path. “The Death of the Earl of Carlisle” headed 
a placard on the pier, and every passenger as he passed made pause 
and muttered, “ Lord Carlisle dead !” as if surprised. To me, how- 
ever, though sorrowful, this news was no surprise. I knew that he 
was afflicted unto death, and that a few days, more or less, must end 
his struggle with his foe—no, not foe; but friend—for life had 
come to be mere death in life; and to a good man like 
Lord Carlisle the end of it must have been welcome. For the Earl 
of Carlisle was a good man; goodness was his great charac- 
teristic. I think, though, his abilities have been underrated. 
“ He was not a great statesman,” proclaims a biographer in a dail 
paper ; and “ he was not a great statesman” will be echoed Pca f 
every provincial print in the land. Well, who isa great statesman, 
I should like to know? How many great statesmen have we now 
living in England? I suspect that the muse of history when she 
comes to write the narrative of this age will not discover many 

at statesmen. The work which was given to Lord Carlisle to do 

e did, and did it well. No man of this generation has done 
his work better. Some years ago | had some talk with Lord Carlisle. 
It happened in this manner :—I was voyaging up the Rhine. On 
the boat I saw a tall, gentlemanly man, who seemed to be 
affable with the passengers, and, thinking that he was familiar with 
the country, I got into chat with him in this way :—I had seen him 
before in the cathedral at ee listening, as I thought, intently, 
to Mozart’s Twefth Mass; and so I introduced myself by asking 
him how he liked the music in the cathedral, “Teally,” he 
replied, “I am sorry to say I have no ear for music.” I[ 
was astonished at and still more so when I learned 
afterwards that this was the Earl of Carlisle; and I remember pon- 
dering in my mind whe ‘her it was better to be a great Earl without 
this sixth sense or a poor commoner endowed with it, and I think J 
came te the decision, pepe that not for an Earl’s coronet and 
Castle Howard, and all the lands attached thereto, should I like to 
sell my susceptibility to the pleasure which I felt whilst listening to 
that Twelfth Mass. But the noble Earl, though he had no ear for 
music, had a keen relish for the beauties of the scenery around us, 
By-the-way, it was curious—at least so it seemed to me—that 
his Lordship, though then far advanced in life, had never 
been on the Rhine before. This he told me in answer to in- 

miries about the town and on the banks of the noble 
river. The death of the noble Earl was, as I have reason to know, 
felt as a grievous calamity by his tenantry ; for | happened to meet 
with a farmer the other day whose family has held under the 
Howards for two hundred years, and he seemed quite shocked when 
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] told bin the Earl was dead, “Tt will be bad news,” he said, “in | 
\amberland and Yorkshire; for a kinder landlord than his Lordship | 
pies lived ; and we know nothing of his successor. ‘There are no 
ne ces,” he said, “given on the Carlisle estates; and when a new 
oe) aucceeds we know not what may happen.” “No leases?” said 
“No, And yet there are families who have held the same lands 
ince the days of Belted Will Howard.” “Oh! the new Earl will 
soubtleas,” I replied, “act upon the custom of the family.” *“ Most 
likely he will ; but who can tell?” 

: Neither Mr. Russel nor Mr. Hughes is to have the comptrollor- 
chip of the Stationery Office. It has been given to Mr. William 
Rarhbone Greg, a Commissioner of Customs, Mr. Greg has received 
£1200 a year as Commissioner of Customs. Will he begin at the 
Stationery Office at £1000? Ishould think not, He would hardly 
vive up £1200 for £1000, I suspect he will take the maximum 
g lary of £1200 and a house, His successor at the Board of Customs 
nt Colonel Romilly. The Romillys are a much-favoured race. 
There is Sir John, Master of the Rolls, £6000 a year; another 
Romilly, Clerk of the Crown, £1200 ; another, Chairman of the Audit 
Board, £1500; another holding office at the Tower; and now 
another gets a commissionership of Customs at £1200, Mr. Rathbone 
Greg was once @ contributor to the Westminster Review, and he 
wrote @ book entitled “The Creed of Christendom : its Foundation 
and Superstructure.” ; 

” Last Session there was a good deal of desultory fighting about 
dockyard at Malta, Colonel Talbot, Sir James Elphinstone, Sir John 

Hay, and Sir John Pakington, assailed the Government very fiercely 
about this dockyard, asserting that it was built in the wrong place. 
Lord Clarence Paget, as is his wont, defended the position through 
thick and thin, and defended it successfully. But, as the great 
Duke at the head of the Admiralty has been to see the dockyard, 
and has issued his ukase that the works be stopped, how will 
Lord Clarence meet his critics next year? Will he, in that bland, 
candid, and penitent manner of his, cry “ Peccavi!” and humbly 
confess that he was wrong? It is funny enough to see the great 
Duke toss over his subordinate in this unceremonious way. 

It is a pity that religious enthusiasm should be generally so little 
tolerant, and clerical zeal usually so void of discretion. Two 
valuable incentives to human action are thus lost, or, worse still, 
perverted. But so itis. In proportion as men—and particularly 
religious men—are earnest and sincere in their convictions, are they 
intolerant of opposition to their own ideas; and in proportion as 
they are consumed by a fiery zeal do they lose sight of that wise 
discretion and that forbearance towards others which lie at the root 
of all real success. The Scotch are especially prone to these failings. 
There is, perhaps, no class of men so earnest in their convictions as 
the religious portion of the Scotch ; neither is there any class so 
intolerant of opposition, or so deeply imbued with the per- 
secuting spirit, the latest exhibition of which was made at a 
meeting of the Free Church Presbytery of Kirkaldy the other 
day. ‘The “Free Church” of Scotland prides itself greatly 
on its distinctive appellation; but “freedom” in the mouths 
of the organs of that body a parently means only freedom | for 
themselves. Accordingly, at the meeting referred to, a furious 
onslaught was made upon all travelling or recreation whatever on 
Sunday, and particularly upon the directors of the North British 
Railway for running goods-trains on that day. Now, to begin 
with, the conduct of the particular railway in question could not 
have been directly offensive to the pious men of Fife, seeing that 
the wide Frith of Forth rolls between them and it. Secondly, the 
running of goods-trains on Sunday and during the night is the chief 
safeguard the public possess against collisions, mutilation, and death ; 
the crowded state of most of our great lines of railway making it 
impossible to carry on the goods traiic at the same hours as the 
passenger traffic. It is not pleasant, I daresay, for , and 
engine-drivers, and stokers to haveto work on Sunday ; but neither 
is it so to have to work during the night, and if the one is to be dis- 
continued on the score of unpleasantness so ought the other. Butif 
such work is aenuey, individual feeling and convenience must yield 
tothat necessity, and of this railway directors must be better pies 
than the rev, members of the Kirkaldy Presbytery of the Free Church. 
Besides, what right has any religious or other body to interfere in 
the matter? The question of working or not working on Sunday 
oratnight is one for arrangement between railway rs and 
their servants ; and those who travel on Sunday must be allowed to 
use theif own judgment as to its necessity, and be responsible for 
the use they make of that judgment—but not to men. To compel 
Sabbath observance by law is to enforce formalism, and to violate 
the whole spirit of Christianity and of Protestantism. The entire 
life and teaching of the Founder of Christianity was a revolt against 
the formalism of his day; the Reformation was a revolt against 
formalism ; the struggles of the Puritans and the Covenanters were 
revolts against formalism ; the great French Revolution wasa revolt 
against formalism in Church and State; in fact, all great popular 
movements are revolts against formalism in one sha) or other, Let 
the Scotch clergy consider these facts, and be wise ; let them temper 
their enthusiasm with tolerance and their zeal with discretion. In 
this way they will secure more attention to their teaching, and be 
more euccessful in combating the large mass of practical irreligion 
which, ase one who knows Scotand is aware, exists in the north 
side by side with much outward show, and but ill-concealed by it. 


Vv mystery has never appeared to me to be anything 
Pe po snnuplifieetion of a very old English proverb, “ What 
one man can tie another can untie.” Last Saturday I accepted an 
invitation from a brother lounger (the Flineur of the Morning Star) 
to attend a private sCance to be given by the Brothers at the 
Hanover-squate Rooms to a select party of journalists and scientific 
gentlemen, The Do qpiege was precisely what I had before 
witnessed, except that, by reason of the Brothers being tied more 
skilfully than usual, their release was unusually protracted. As an 
entertainment, the affair is decidedly the dullest I ever witnessed— 
duller, even, than a penny reading in a parochial school- 
room. - However, I was paid for a wearisome attendance by 
hearing from the lips of the Davenports themselves, upon 
their platform, expressions tantamount to a confession so far as any 
pretensions to spiritual aid may be —, ong one bog 
i i ting, perspiring, and complaining lou ) 
ark ehiee iney had semen One of them tied a knot in the 
rope provided for the occasion, and then appealingly asked how any- 
one could be expected to untie such a knot in such acord in a 
moderate time, The other, in my hearing, declared he would not 
undergo another such trial for a hundred pounds. The gentleman 
whom he addressed responded, “It must certainly have been a 
great exertion.” “Exertion!” replied the Davenport ; “Sir, the 
exertion was awful!” This would be all honest enough if it were 
announced that the Brothers exhibited simply the feat of ergs a 
rope. It is very pitiable that these two young men should have 
been so misled as to pretend to preternatural powers instead of 
relying upon their novel trick of self-extrication. They have pro- 
voked animosity and opposition where they might have gained 
atronage, and have ex) themselves to be branded as impostors 
by those from whom they might have won laudation as jugglers. 
As a subject of scientific investigation the whole performance is 
i m te . . 
etne pablication of Gustave Dor¢’s illustrations of “ Don Quixote” 
in a cheap form is a very great treat to people whose means are— 
well, we'll say not unlimited; but it must be a vexation ie 
draughtsman to see how he can draw and how he is engraved, It 
is said that he has—and he is a young man—already made — 
of forty thousand designs—and how few comparatively are bad 
This is the more curious because I am told, on good authority, that 
he never makes a sketch, but puts his subject ee wood at once, 
We to be getting nervous about our wood-engravings now, 
as me i in cul bag uionen of late. Leech is gone, and 
Birket Foster has long since relinquished drawing on wood for 
water-colour painting ; Walker, I am told, is about to follow his 
example, Punch has been making trial of many new hands of late, 
but not with much success, until last week, when he appears to have 
found someone who can draw. I think the first cut in the number 


for that week— A Caution to Ladies Waiting for Omnibuses”— | conventional comedy and drama, the airy marquis, the crabbed 


18 one of the nicest drawings I have seen in the pages of Punch 
for some time; and it is to be hoped, whoever the artist is, he will 
be “retained on the establishment,” if only to keep out some of the 
inartistic semi-outlines we have been favoured with of late, 

Can the dtmb speak? So it would appear, from the following 
advertisement :— 


To the Deaf and Dumb.—I, the undersigned, Ebenezer South, of 2, Mary- 
terrace, James-grove, Commercial-road, Peckham, aged twenty-three years, 
hereby declare that I have been born deaf, and have been educated by signs 
for five years in the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Old Kent-road : that, 
after having received twenty-seven lessons from Mr. Mary, of 3, Bulstrode- 
street, Cavendish-square, 1 begin to speak, and highly recommend all those 
likewise afflicted to apply to Mr. Mary, who certainly will teach them to 
speak and reply, (Signed) EBENEZER SOUTH, 


This address has about it all the evidences of reality and truth, and, 


—_ it be some stupid hoax, Mr. Mary possesses a power of infinite 
value, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


This month a “sacred fury” of illustration seems to have come 
over the magazines ; and the drawings are almost all good in the 
numbers on our table. 

London Society, which is always strong in this department, is far 
better than usual. ‘The letterpress, too, is very fair, “The Ordeal 
for Wives” is ended ; and the worst thing about it is the “ moral,” 
which is trivial and looks like an afterthought, However, I must 
add that I have watched the writing of this story with some care. 
and have no difficulty in affirming that the writer of it is a thinker. 
I say this, not because I agree or disagree with opinions hinted or 
expressed from time to time (that is quite another matter, though 
it is what guides a good many critics), but becanse, whatever the 
opinions may be, right or wrong, it is very easy to discern that a 
Sey nal mind has arrived at them. In plain truth, there 
need be no difficulty whatever in fixing the mental “ whereabouts” 
of this author ; but that is entirely beside the mark. We shali be 
glad to see another novel by the same hand, and shall expect it will 
be a good deal better—good as is “'The Ordeal for Wives.” 

Temple Bar is a varied and excellent number. The new story, 
“David Chantrey,” by Mr. W. G. Wills, promises well. Mr. Wills's 
manner has all the best of the French manner and none of the bad. 
He is welcome, very welcome! “The Doctor's Wife” is closed ; 
and, as the story, in its three-volume form, has already been reviewed 
everywhere, I shall say little about it here. It is unquestionably an 
advance upon the author's former novels ; an advance so consider- 
able as to give point to a hint which was ventured upon in this 
Journal in a review of “Eleanor’s Victory,” that she might one day, 
perhaps, give the critics ali the slip, and come out with something 
really great. Unfortunately, however, a just criticism of this last 
novel would — be, in great part, a psychological study, 
however indirect, of the author herself; the sort of thing from 
which one flinches, and with good reason, The worst feature in 
“The Doctor’s Wife” is the occasional intrusion of secondhand 
opinion. But the state of mind in which that trick—an involuntary 
one—is possible, will pass away ; as well as the too-physical manner, 

In the St. James's we again meet this accomplished lady in “Only 
a Clod,” and heartily are we forced to admire her again. From Mr. 
Scoffern’s article on Baron Reichenbach’s Od-force nonsense we 
extract a passage that refers to the 


BROTHERS DAVENPORT, 

A final word, and it refers to those extremely ingenious individuals, the 
Davenport confederacy. If wise, they will speedily retire from their present 
prominent position. A joke is a joke, but joking may become too practical. 
Their little mystery cannot last for ever ; and although these very cautious 
gentlemen, keeping their company select, refuse me the opportunity I had 
longed for, of being present at a small séance, when, as a matter of experi- 
ment, I had resolved on throwing a little iodide of nitrogen over their floor, 
or of grasping their luminous hands in mine, through the intermediation of 
a pair of gloves studded with fish-hocks, or sending a charge of small shot 
at the apparition—they may come to grief for all that. When the tale is 
told, the mystery revealed, if it be not competent for the law to punish them 
as rogues and vagabonds, making money by false pretences, then all I say is, 
there is another law for Irish witches and English fortune-tellers, 


aess, 

the less of it; that’s one com- 
fort. The rest of the magazine is good. The papers about “Our 
Bishops and Deans,” I have already said, are excellent, 

Mr. Beeton’s magazines, The Englishwoman's and The Boy's Own, 
are before us. The second contains the close of the late Mr. 
Edgar's last tale for boys—a story of the Great Charter. But it 
appears that some fragments yet remain in the hands of Mr, Beeton 
from the same accomplished pen, and that they will appear from 
time to time, as no pred offers, Mr, Beeton’s Boy's Magazine 
has competitors, all of them deserving of praise; but I can, with 
even unusual earnestness, say that it is still unapproached in merit, 
Those Victoria Cross narratives are among the most interesting 
things that can be found in current literature, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


Who shall say that the ~ is not a great moral agent, when a 
drama more than four hours long, founded on the evils of intem- 
perance, is sat out and heard out patiently? Not Mr. George 
Crnikshank, certainly, nor any member of any of those teetotal 
societies whose banners proudly flaunt the breeze on occasions of 
high plum-cake festival and muffin celebration, when the infant 
victims—I beg pardon, I should say the rank and file of the raw 
young material of future alcohol-hating citizens—march two-and- 
two in the ranks of civilisation, enlightenment, abstinence, and 
human progress. Indeed, the favourite chant—the Marseillaise 
of stout-hearted young teetotallers from four years of age 
to twelve—might with great propriety be sung in the new 
ADELPHI drama of “The Workmen of Paris.” I wish 
that the present generation of playgoers would make a 
public vow to abstain from sensation and all sorts of dramatic 
raki, vodki, hasheesh, and bang. If those columns of the 
newspapers that are devoted to accidents and offences are 
to be sought by dramatists as subjects for plays; if we are 
to have the ism of the late Tom Hood's “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
witheut the poetry ; if steam-power and mechanical scenic gasometers, 
engine-wheels, furnaces, and Nasymth’s hammers are henceforth to 
be considered available dramatic properties, let us go the whole 
horrors. Let the next sensation be a correct view of the ward of 
the hospital ; or an effect might be got with a divided scene—the 
patients striken by fever on one side—the lunatics upon the other ; 
or could not a “thrill” be founded on Hogarth’s “ Progress 
of Cruelty”? The dissecting-room, with all its hideous para- 
jhernalia, would be a t “hit,” and the scene itself would 
look capitally on @ scarlet or ster, “The Workmen 
of Paris” is not a piece. Its plot, if it have one, is 
uninteresting, and the effects are not led up to naturally. Mr. 
Webster plays the principal part eT the character is, 
in itself, a singularly fine one ; and that Mr. Webster should so far 
outshine the lesser lights revolving round him is partly attributable to 
the fact of the remainder of the dramatis persone having very little to 
do, There are some strong effects in the piece, as, indeed, in a 
drama in nine tableaux—that is, acts—that lasts four hours there 
need be. ‘There is ample time to play two good dramas between 
7 and 11.30 p.m, Mrs. Stirling, Miss Woolgar, Miss Henrietta Sims, 
and Mrs. and Mr. Billington, exerted themselves to the utmost ; but 
the materials with which they had to work were so material that 
they produced but little impression. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Phillips, 
Mr. Stuart, and Mr. Stephenson also deserved commendation. 
At the fall of the curtain there was considerable applause, but 


miser, the impossible soubrette, the virtuous farmer, villanous 


| Squire, and sentimental dairy maid, were infinitely preferable to this 


new school of engineering melodrama, where morals are pointed and 
poetic justice meted out by furnace, lathe, cog-wheel, pulley, and 
strap, 

Mr. Fechter has appeared as Ruy Blas at the Lyceum. The 
merits of this performance, in which he first took London by storm, 
are too well known to need recapitulation. Mr. Ryder plays Don 
Sallust and Miss Carlotta Leclercq the injured Queen. 

The feat ef writing the advertisements for ASTLEY’S almost rivals 
the exploits of the “ wonderful daring Menken.” Surely the exhi- 
bition of the author of the Astleyar Christmas programme would 
be attractive for a few nights. He could wear @ “classical” cos- 
tume and might compose a “ poster” on horseback while ascending 
8 precipice—a feat hitherto unattempted by any author on record. 
The last specimen of this singular sentence-stringer reminds the 
public that Mr. Smith “ was the first lessee to give morning perform- 
ances of the pantomimes for the comfort and convenience of his 
little holiday visitors, and which last season were 80 numerously 
attended that many families were unable to obtain seats on the 
mornings of representation, more especially as the pantomime was 
superior, and the prices one ha//‘less than those charged by him for 
admission when lessee at Her Majesty's and Old Drury, which in 
addition to the abolition of the obnoxious tax of bookin 
places proved a great consideration to fathers of families.” f 
offer this as a sort of  aernys or dislocated conundrum, to little 
boys of inquiring minds home for the holidays. Is it the fact of 
Mr, Smith being the inventor of morning performances ? or that they 
were numerously attended last season ? or that families were unable 
to obtain seats? or that the pantomime was superior ? or the prices 
one half less? or that Mr. Smith was formerly lessee of Her Majesty's 
and old Drury? or that the “obnoxious tax” is abolished? or all 
these circumstances put together, that is to be considered the 
boon to families? Given, managerial philanthropy, to find 
the advantage to the public. But let me proceed :—‘ The pan- 
tomime, written expressly for children by a veteran manager,” 
This is the pathetic. It conjures up to the mind’s eye a manager 
in a green old age and a leafy retirement either endeavouring to 
make atonement for a misspent life, or to conclude a virtuous 
existence in the pursuit of a calm and dignified occupation, as the 
case may be, by writing pantomimes for children, But, to continue :— 
“Tt” (the pantomime written expressly for children by the 
veteran manager) “ will contain meen fairy tale. There willbea 
stud of horses and ponies to amuse children” (1 thought the panto- 
mime was written expressly for the juveniles, Surely this is a 
reflection upon the powers of the veteran manager) “One hundred 
ladies of the ballet, and all the first-rate available talent of the day.” 
There is a local propriety at Astley's in the “ first-rate available 
talent ” coming after the stud of horses and ponies. “The evening 
performances will conclude, after the first night, about eleven 
o'clock, to enable families to leave by the early trains.” This, as an 
Irishman might say, “bates Bannagher!” Does the ingenious 
writer mean the “early trains” that start the following morning ? 
“Ee day the performances will commence at two o'clock and 
conclude about five o'clock, in time for children’s teas.” This isa 
master-stroke of policy. ‘ Families attending will inquire” (will 
they? Is the writer sure of this ?)—“ families attending willinquire 
for the new children’s retiring-room, specially fitted by Mr. Smith for 
his little friends.” The director of Astley’s Amphitheatre is cer- 
tainly a ladies’ manager, and the blessings of anxious mammas, 
faithful nursemaids, and all “new” children, will doubtless be 
showered on his head during the run of his grand new Christmas 
pantomime, 


THE CGHESSPLAYERS, 

TuaT man must have a robust mind who can sit down to play at 
chess as a nightly amusement after the day’s work is done, He 
must have a mind robust either in the sense of strength or stolidity, 
He may be a man capable of commanding armies, 


I ble manc organising 
governments, forming political combinations, executing treaties, 
originating budgets, or speculating in “contangos.” He may, on 


the other hand, be an individual eminently fitted for perpetually 
cutting beef sandwiches, baling water from boats, oiling machinery 
in motion, turning a mangle, or picking oakum, Chess is, in fact, 
the game which touches the two social poles, and nobody but 
people of concentrated effort, or those who desire to find something 
which will compel them to think, as a relief from the tedium of 
intense amusement, can hope to be successful in solving its problems, 
We have to thank the artist from whose picture our Engraving is 
taken for presenting this amusement (save the mark !) under new con- 
ditions. Hitherto such paintings, as have beensupposed to illustrate the 
noble game at which so many dull people gain a lively reputation, 
have presented us only with a pair of players—mostly a lady and 
gentleman : their thoughts otherwhere than on the pawns, their 
position indicated by the words “mate,” or “in check,” or “the 
queen in danger.” Here, in this charming group, amidst many other 
charming pictures in the Winter Exhibition at Pall-mall, under the 
direction of Mr. Fitzpatrick, chess is made the occasion for intro- 
ducing real life and interest quite apart from the humdrum diversion 
of the players. He, whose face is seen, is too nervous, captions, 
and excitable for such a contest ; but the worthy gentleman, whose 
well-fitting stockings, neat shoes, and irreproachable wig so well 
accord with the portrait of his back, is the very person to find in 
chess all the hidden delight which lies under the semblance of 
bishops, knights, and castles. : 
There is a physiognomy in backs, of course; that has been found 
out long ago, and this trim, smooth, thoughtful person will be 
heard of otherwise than as a dabster over the chequers, He is great 
in emall classics already ; can quote Horace and Catullus; and has 
written epigrams for the Gentleman's Magazine. But his real 
strength lies not here : soon will his friends be astonished at some 
masterly treatise—say on the “ Depreciation of the Current Coin 
Considered in Reference to the Increase of Tradesmen’s Tokens,” 
With what a light interest do the young and giddy portion of 
this company regard the grand crisis of the game? What 
should that young gallant know of the best mate when he is 
enthralled by the pressure of a soft white hand upon his shoulder ? 
Or to what purpose could life be given if the merry roysterers who 
are just refilling their glasses should leave the generous liquor to 
calculate the consequences of a false move? Amidst the fresh 
green leaves, the balmy summer air, the faintly-stealing odour 
of the flowers mingling with the subtle tobacco-savour from that 
incorrigible idler's long clay Pipe, chess seems so strangely out of 
lace. Herein, however, lies the quick appreciation of the artist, 
hess is almost always out of place, except, let us say, in a light- 
house, a stranded ship, the best parlour of a dreary inn on a wet 
day, ora “reading-room ” without readers. 
ven in these cases no more than two persons (the players) should 
be present, or there will be all sorts of dulness evoked from the 
dreary solitude expressed by the silent pair ; all sorts of hypocrisy, 
encouraged by the opportunity for the happily ignorant to look 
preternaturally wise as they regard the board in the long-protracted 
intervals between the moves, and wish it to be thought that they 
would decide at once, winning the game by a brilliant coup, . 
Amongst many pleasant pictures of the season, “The Chess- 
players” is decidedly not the least suggestive. 


SCENE FROM “SUNNY VALE FARM,” AT THE 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Our Engraving represents the fourth scene of the third act of the 
new drama at the Haymarket, The scene occurs in a pasture hut 
on the farm. Matthias, the villain of the piece, makes an attack 
upon the heroine, Hilda, which is happily frustrated by the oppor- 
tune arrival of a party of peasants. The scene is very effective, 
and told well upon the audience, the calm courage of Hilda in 


was also some hissing. Doubtless many considerate folks | presence of danger especially awakening sympathy and admiration, 
hong, as did your Lounger, that the worst of the old evils of | An outline of the action of the play was given in our last Number, 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Cornhill Gallery : One Hundred Engravings from the Cornhill 
Magazine, Smith, Elder, and Co. . 
Long fellow's Hyperion, With Twenty-four Photographs by Francis 


Fnth, A. W. Bennett. a ae ie 

Pictur English Life, after Original Studies by R. Barnes and E, M. 
“Wimp vf ; Sith A Poems by J. G. Watts. Sampson Low 
and Co. 

Dalziels’ [ustrated Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, One Hundred 


Illustrations. Vol. i. Ward and Lock. 


As far as books books for presents, at least—the Christmas 
season has not ennaaeed with great force, but the little that has 
appeared is good. Real art in black and white is decidedly preferable 
to the masses of gorgeous illumination which used to share with 
the turkey and plum-pudding the destruction of the human purse. 
Of the tack and white school are the books before us, The 
“Cornhill Gallery” is a wonderful book. Never was there so 
handsome and weighty a mass to be obtained for aguinea. It isan 
example of the force of circumstances, and proves that, hitherto, 
the artists of the magazine have had no chance. Month by month 
these pictures were hastily printed from electrotypes taken from the 
blocks, in order to secure a rapid and large supply. Now, for 
the first time, are copies taken from the actual blocks. The effect, 
on large fine cardboard, toned, with a broad white margin, is very 
beautiful; and a comparison of the new with the old can only 
suggest the homely “chalk and cheese” simile, or Cinderella at the 
ball, and before and after it. The volume forms a gallery of 
ambitious and successful art, the productions of Messrs, Leighton, 
Millais, Da Maurier, Paton, Sandys, Sala, Thackeray, and Walker. 
‘Their respective merits have, doubtless, been already sufficiently 
well discussed; but a view of the whole collection will probably 
put the subject in a new light. Like everything else, Art may be 
divided into at least two kinds—that where the subject is something 
which we have seen, and that where the subject is something that 
we have not seen but have only dreamed about and imagined. The 
higher order of humanity generally wants the artist to give it new 
ideas, not copies, of everyday life which it sees for itself; but a 
very high department of Art is to invest the everyday things with 
the truthfulness and beauty which the everyday mind does not see 
in them, From either point of view, the Cornhill pictures are 
excellent. Mr. Frederick Ealsiton certainly has one great advantage 
over his col. and well indeed has he used it. “ Ramola” neces- 
sarily offers subjects with which our present English life and manners 
cannot com, He brings out miraculous effects by employing 
very fine shading and broad, black outlines which have a most un- 


compromising ision, Nobody will be inclined to deny that 
these are e examples of the noble art of wood drawing and 
engraving. But the sketches of Mr. Millais and Mr. Walker have | 


probably met with more attention. The subjects have a greater | 
breadth of appeal to British general taste. They comprise the 
illustrations to “ Framley Parsonage,” “ Philip,” “The Small House 
at Allington,” and shorter stories. The remainder of the volume is 
partly taken up with Mr. Thackeray’s charming pictures to “ Lovel 
the Widower,” &c. They all seem to border on grotesque, which 
is very much the way in which he was sometimes accustomed to 
look upon life. Most exquisite is Mr. Leighton’s “ Great God Pan,” 
and that wonderful little “ Hogarth” by Mr. Sala, in which every 
littie detail of the studio is given with curious minuteness and 
finish, but without the least touch of incoherency or confusion ; and 
the miscellaneous subjects furnished by Mr. Du Maurier and Mr. 
Noel Paton are worthy of completing this beautiful volume | 
of art. 


There were such persons as steel-engravers. They toust be 
wringing their hands with grief, or “patching grief with proverbs, 
and making misfortune drunk with candle-wasters.” Finally, they | 
had best employ their gravers as bare bodkins. Wood has proved 
too strong for steel, and the photographer may prove a formidable | 
rival to the victor. Here is Longfellow’s “ Hyperion,” a book 
which has been as well—in the sense of as much—illustrated as 
most books, with a series of twenty-four pictures, the beauty of | 
which is indisputuble. They are ———_ of the principal 
scenes visited and loved by the wanderer Fleming. r. Frith 
seems to have wandered about the country with as much veneration 
as if everything were true. He took “ Hyperion” for his guide, | 
and notes what has appeared and disappeared since Longfellow first 
drew his inspiration, He has produced admirable photographs, 
which will delight those who know the scenery or the book, or both. 
The edition is handsomely printed in quarto, in the modern luxu- | 
rious style, and has infinite typographical adornments, and a few 
woodcuts interspersed with the text. 

‘The cottage life of our country is most happily shown in “ Pictures | 
of English Life.’ This is a large book, containing ten very large | 
engravings, to which Mr. Barnes contributes such subjects as | 
“Fireside Joys,” “The Race down the Hill,” “The Shy Child,” 
&c., and Mr, Wimperis's “ Off for the Cruise,” and “ Beaching the 
Life-Boat.” ‘The latter are full of spirit and truth to Nature; but | 
Mr. Barnes will touch all hearts by his happy delineations of nice, | 
healthy children, hearty and honest fathers and mothers, and old | 
people who seem in no way too old to enjoy life as much as ever, 
All ia enjoyment, and all the people look as if they deserved enjoy- 
ment. They are pictures which “do you good” to look at them. 
Mr. J. D. Cooper has engraved them with great effect, and Mr. J.G, | 
Watts, a well-known writer of good English ballads, has contributed | 
to each picture a page of graceful verse, surrounded by a floral 
border, by Mr. Thomas Kennedy. Altogether, this is a very hand- 
some book, and is evidently destined to grace many drawing-room 
tables. 

“ Dalziel’s Illustrated Arabian Nights” is a marvel of beauty and 
cheapness, There are one hundred large and small illustrations to | 
four hundred pages, of a size which we can best describe as nearly | 
eleven inches in length by appropriate breadth. There are several | 
artists, and therefore several styles ; but all seem to blend beautifully, 
and each artist has been intent on doing his best. There is nothing | 
conventional in these drawings ; nothing of that dismal old fashion | 
which used to disfigure our copies of olden days, There is one by 
Mr, Millais, one by Mr, Morten, two by Mr. J. D. Watson, | 
and several by Mr. Tenniel, who seems quite at home 
in the East; but the majority are drawn by Mr, Thomas 
Dalziel, Mr. J. G. Pinwell, and Mr. A. B. Houghton. These 
latter gentlemen, being less known, claim attention, They 
delight in drawing large figures, so that not unfrequently the 
picture looks not complete in itself, but more like a picture cut out 
of a larger work, The effect is most pleasing. Mr. Houghton is 

daring in this style ; but he successfully gives an airof vitality 
for begend that gained by the more generally adopted style, He is 
especially good in all the oddities which are to be found in no other 
book. The dwarfs and mutes are charmingly grotesque and | 
horrible, and the giants and genii convey a sense of vast power. | 
His princes, merchants, and women are equally For instance, 
the Camaralzaman and Badoura, and es y that charming 
kissing scene at page 328, if we may adopt Byron's “ Index” anec- 
dote. Mr. Thomas Dalziel contributes many sketches of great 
excellence. He produces wonderful effects by the finest touches, | 
and leaves large masses of white and little shadows of black to do | 
all that ten times the amount of ee might have failed to | 
achieve. Mr. Pinwell most distinguishes himself here by a serics 
for Sindbad, in which the taming of that notable cruiser is most 
beautifully hit off. Before leaving Camaralzaman and all the 
memories which he and his companions have awarkened, we should 
say that the text is the old text made by Mr. Edward Forster from 
the French, and in no way intrudes npon the more stilted, but 
correct, version of Mr. Lane, It has been freed from its Gullicisms 
by Mr. H. W. Dulcken, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


Noodledoo (The Sorrowful Ending of’), with the Fortunes and Fate 

of Her Neighbours and Friends, By CHARLES BENNETT, Sampson 
w and Co. 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane. A Patchwork of Story 
and Song. By FrANces FREELING BropEriP, Illustrated by 
Thomas Hood. Griffith and Farran. 

Golden Light : being Scripture Histories for the Youny. From the 
Old and New Testaments, Eighty Ulustrations, By A, W. BAYks. 
Routledge and Co. 


There was a certain luxuriance in learning to spell by eating ginger- 
bread letters, in the style practised by that famous Giles Gingerbread 
who poet derived his name from his sources of education ; but 
modern childhood has still better attention paid to it. Mr. Bennett’s 
Christmas contribution is, as usual, fullof his rich, poetic, thought- 
ful, moralising humour ; but to describe it would be too much for 
most nerves. The Cock, the Pig, the Cow, the Goose, and, indeed, 
sixteen kinds of living things, have a large, full-page illustration 
each and some letterpress, showing most fantastically what are its 
chances in this world. Both text and engravings seem to 
rhyme with the call of the animal, and the whole is told and 
drawn for the purpose of curing the sick temper of Master Georgey. 
This is successful ; and we think the volume might be applied to 
the cure of some other Georgies not usually described as Master. 

Mrs. Broderip’s “ Crosspatch” is an old lady who is driven out 
of half the remainder of her mind by the strange demands of an 
enchanted cricket, who at last occupies her best bed, and demands 
that she shall make him a patchwork counterpane. Now, on every 
scrap of materia! which she collects for the quilt there happens to 
be something written—namely, the prettiest little stories and verses 
conceivable, and which, of course, form the contents of the volume. 
As the old lady gives the tyrannical hearth-king a powerful 
sleeping-draught, there are no less than thirty stories told; and the 
aged puts his name on the last page before the cricket awakes, 

his may be considered as the reward of playing strange pranks, 
Those who do so are sent to bed early, and those who do not have 
delightful stories told them. Mr. Hood's pictures—little girls being 
teased by blackbeetles, and so forth—are excellent delicacy and fun. 

“Golden Light” is no new kind of book; but it is a good book 
of its kind. In some seventy-five separate stories the whole of the 
Bible is made clear in the simplest language, illustrated by the 
simplest pictures, There is always a demand for such books; and 
the present can be honestly recommended, for its purpose is good, 
and it has been well carried out. 


New Eehoes and Other Poems, By E1iza Coox, 
and Co, 


Very much unwise laughter has been levied on the kind of verse 
with which Miss Eliza Cook has now been before the public more 
than twenty ~~ Despite the laughter, the books have sold ; and, 
although such a test of merit as popularity is utterly unfair, still it 
should be suffered to tell to some extent when the subject is per- 
— innocent, and only desires to please and to be pleased. We 
should be sorry to fall into such a frame of mind as would 
induce a serious comparison between Miss Cook and Mrs, 
E. B. Browning. There is the great difference of verse- 
writing and poetry. But yet it is only fair to remind 
ple who rejoice at mocking mediocrity that there are 
undreds who would derive much real pleasure from the verses 
of Miss Eliza Cook, while there may be only tens who would 
understand the exquisite beauties of Mrs. Browning. And so, for a 
large class, here is a collection of ‘“‘ New Echoes, and Other Poems,” 
containing, besides, a most elaborate portrait of the author. Miss 
Cook exhibits some flashes of a new style. The “New Echoes” is 
a long fantasia on “ a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” in which, 
throughout each of many stanzas, the saying of Keatsis alternately 
cherished and ridiculed thus :— 


“A thing of Beauty is a Joy for ever.” 
Oh! pleasant music words ; and often sung. 
But some pert brains, more cynical than clever, 
Like mine, just now, may tax with idle tongue 
The laurelled speech which seems to say that never 
Can aught be beautifal but what is young 
And fair and charming—yet a question may 
Arise on what our very Miltons say. 3 


Perpetual Happiness, which we suppose 
Is meant by Joy, seems an erratic notion : 
And they who have outlived Youth's budding rose 
Would just as soon expect “ perpetual motion,” 
Onr fairy castles turn to puppet shows ; 
Oar crystal rivers reach the Dead Sea ocean ; 
Our sylvan bowers and Arcadian vales 
Collapse and “ double up”—like peacocks’ tails. 


A woman's rosy mouth is good to see ; 
With its soft, sculptured lines cut cleanly out. 

A “ thing of Beauty” it must surely be ; 
But for the rest, there may exist a doubt. 

To hear it scold through breakfast, lunch, and tea, 
Isapt to put the best digestion out, 

No “Joy for ever” is the ruby mouth 

That blows much oftener from “ nor-east” than south, 


-~ again, a glowing description of a hound contains these 
ines :— 


Routledge 


’Tis pleasant to hear the wise ones utter 
The worth of your power and face ; 

But why did you swallow that pound of butter, 
Dog of an ancient race ? 


Really, some of the above looks almost too good to be marred with 
weak Byronics ; but Miss Cook always would turn her collar down, 
She sings best when teaching that 


A look of kind truth and a word of good will 
Are the magical helps on life's road, &c, 


But there has been plenty of that kind of tameness of late years, and 

every cottage is crammed with it. However, there are many better 

things in the present volume ; but further specimen is quite unneces- 

ret * the admirers of the authoress will be sure to secure it for 
1emselves, 


a 


At Home in Paris : with a Trip through the Vineyards to Spain, By 
W. BLaxcuanp Jerroup, W, H. Allen and Co. 

‘At Home” must be understood to mean “settled.” You have 
a house or residence, a neighbourhood, and unlimited outlyings, A 
home means very much ; and, indeed, there are metropolitans who 
almost become costnopolitans by making themselves at home every- 
where, until, for all purposes of space, a home and a carpet-bag 
become convertible terms. Mr. Blanchard Jerrold looks upon his 
home in this fashion, and fills the ‘spacious mansion with all 
things. His description of “ the house we lived in,” with characters 
of the different inhabitants, is quite as good as living there alto- 
gether, and, in winter, very much better. The concierge forms a 
serious chapter, which the English resident should study. It isa 
word to the wise, or, rather, a rounded sentence to the stupid. The 
cook, the baker, and the butcher, who all have characteristics, are 
discussed in grave to gay style, and then follow various papers 
more or less associated with Parisian life. Some of these 
have already appeared in the columns of the Atheneum and 
Once a W eck, but they well deserve their present permanent 
form. For literature and art there are pages about the “ divine 
Williams ” from various French points of view, or imperceptibility, 
and a curious study of a literary Bohemian unknown here—Privat 
D'Auglemont, ‘The British Béb¢ was beloved by all, and is 
immortalised here just as every beloved thinks love next door to 
immortality, An account of Gustave Doré will be welcomed now 
that London as well as Paris begins to understand him. And, 
taking 4 page from Mr, Jerrold, we may appropriately contemplate 
Paris finishing the old year and commencing the new, with the 
heartless system of making presents, the éntrennes, The friend of 
our youthful holidays, boy and girl, the “Bon jour, Philippe,” is 


, Bothing to it, 
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It is at the toymakers—in the sweet realms ot Bola, 
Marquis—in the crystal saloons of the Palais Royal—in Sathor ee, P| 
Susse or Giroux—and, for the poorer folk, in the deal boxes that line the 


Bouvelards—that the inexhaustible ingenuity of the French inventive 


the passers-by, a series of nude figures, recommending 
by the outrageous indecency of their attitudes, They 
amid the excitement of the holiday-makers, at very good 

were trifles light as air, and had nothing to do with the serious business on 
which every unhappy bachelor was bound last New-Year's Eve. For this 
morning, visits had been paid to the saloons of Giroux and of Tahan, The 
Emperor had been among the costly tritles; and had deigned to select some 
most expensive inutilities. The shops of the great tradesmen of the 
Boulevards and the Rue de la Paix had been packed with dismal purchasers 
until midnight. Men were stationed at the doors of pet confectioners’ shops. 

to regulate the entrances and the exits of the thousands of actors who were 
bound to play a part on the morrow. In vain did they now and then hug 
themselves in the belief that they had discovered something quite new, that 
was very cheap, Their friends quickly undeceived them. By the costliness 
of their doings on New-Year's Eve would they be judged throughout 1864, 
bigs, sift would ” ; my a table, be heaps of others ; and it must 
no’ @ worst— s, cheapest—of the collectio: You cannot 
deceive Madame, I assure you. ™ sie a 


The volume closes with a very long chapter called “Through the 
Vineyards into Spain.” It closes a pleasant book with sunshine, 
The country and the peal are described in colours, Ail is alive 
and never more so than when the provincial French are gaping at 
the peculiarities of the foreigners, On the — of nothing 

ming us in life like leaving it, we may say of Mr. Jerrold that 
nothing e him so well in his home in Paris as leaving it for 
the delights of the vineyards and just a glimpse of Spain, 


John Godfrey's Fortunes: Related by Himself. By B 
TAyLon. 8 vols, ees Low oo bag AYARD 


Mr. Taylor's novel reminds us of the old saying to the eff 
nobody ve whose written life would Ags 4 inteouing jo 
valuable. The story of John Godfrey is so to a certain extent ; but 
still, Mr. Taylor might have selected a hero of a little more import- 
ance. He isa prominent nobody and a rather mean fellow; and 
Fortune fills his pocket with dollars. He is dollars throughout, 
Passing over the early scenes, which are unimportant, we find John, 
an orphan, doing duty as assistant in his uncle's store, at 
some village near Philadelphia ; but he leaves the place for New York. 
and “takes” to literature, having already occupied the Poet’s Corner 
occasionally in magazines, But dollars do not follow ey 
on verse, and John soon settles down into “ condensing miscel- 
laneous” for a daily newspaper, and, after a time, becomes success- 
ful enough. He publishes a volume of verse, and obtains some 
reputation in the literary world; but the various incidents 
of the “Fortunes” are not worth the tracing, The greater 
number of the characters have no cohesion to form a story 
proper, and the events and occurrences point no moral, and 
scarcely can be said to adorn the tale. At an early period John 
Godfrey falls in love with Amanda Bratton, and is accepted ; but 
she marries another man, a friend of John; and John is imme- 
diately a misanthrope. John then becomes attached to another 
lady, but without declaring himself; and when, without apparent 
cause, she puts an end to the acquaintance, John turns misanthrope 
again. However, he subsequently marries this lad » and receives 


with her a goodly fortune. Another piece of good Inck hai 
thesame time. The few hundred dollars which his mother lett 
him were deposited with uncle until John should be twenty-one, 


On claiming them it appears that the uncle has invested his own 
fortune and his nephew's in buying coal-fields—an arrangement 
decidedly contrary to law. But John does not prosecute. His uncle 
is a pious man, which gives excellent opportunity for sarcasm: and 
John cuts him until the money is restored. ‘This is finally ‘done, 
The coal-fields turn out magnificently, and the penitent uncle 
returns the dollars a thousand fold. Thus John, without 
seeing it, or without Mr. Bayard Taylor pointing it out, 
becomes an accessory to a fraud after the act, for 
the sake of an enormous gain. This is scarcely heroic, and 
cannot be considered a good example to set before young people 
on either side of the Atlantic. But we must take Yankee 
morality as we find it. In New York, at all events, the incident 
would only be reckoned ‘cute. “John Godfrey's Fortunes” will be 
liked principally for its descriptions of society, which, by-the-way, 
are frequently anything but flattering. The hero himself is an 
eternal round of “1” and “ dollars,” but his friends and acquaintance 
are sometimes worth knowing. Swansford, the struggling musician 
is a beautiful sketch, but he seems to have no possible hold on the 
story, Brandagee, also, might be stuck into any other book, He 
is a literary man, a traveller, showy and brilliant, with a wonderful 
swagger, and a knowledge of every celebrity all over the world, A 
taste of his conversation will be relished. He has just given an 
imitation of Rubini at the wrong end of life, 


There was a general shout of langhter at this burl. 
Rubini, which Mr. Brandagee gave in a cracked talesioe, Amana ot 2 to 
be no end to his accomplishments, After taking a forkful of the mayonnaise 
he turned to Mrs. Clarendon with an enthusiastic face exclaiming, 
“Admirable! I congratulate you on your cook; or is Mr, Clarendon him- 
self the author? It is part of my credo that the composition of a salad 
requires a high order of intellect, as well as character. 
of a gentleman, Horace, Cervantes, and Shakspeare 
= bn des i payed men rw — it splendidly.” 
spite of w gone before, I was start! ocked . 
I believe Mrs, Clarendon didn’t like the ingame = Mr. Deen = 


_ bg = nobody ever 
pat 9 
use, Iam prouder of my triumph at the Trois Freres ‘ton € ‘sitier dee 


Kock and poor Alfred de 


= Kock errr ‘barbare !’ gi 
them a substitute, started them on thi i 

Battle of Zara—one maintained that play Ss amp Pattie, and the 
other that there hadn’t—got the ingredients I wanted, and set ‘to work. 
They were hard at it, throwing Barbarossa and Dandolo, and I don’t know 
whe else, across the table at each other's heads, when 1 put their 
py them, et . a /’ Each of them made a gri 
a ie morsel with an air of suspicion. 

they looked at each other for Sal mane par Mew flee 
De Kock drew along breath and cried out, 
answered, ‘ Enorme!’ We shook hands 
and always futoyed each other from that 
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and have the pilgrims come to kneel on my bones. Fame's a pads La 


There is plenty more equally good in the three 
reader a that = whole looks much tke pod Ape: 
unconnected pictures. ‘The episodes of the chari Trish 
woman, the fire, the rescue of « jade 


There are traces 
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OUR FEUILLETON. 


See ee 
ON SATURDAY NICHT.—II, 
WITH A SET OF TEASPOONS, 


Fir be it from me to give utterance toasingle word that may 
be construed into a justification of drunkenness. To my eyes no 
sight is more deplorable than that of a gin-wrecked man or woman— 
a hideous, blear-eyed wretch, soaked and sodden, the breath of 
whose body is a pestilence, and the clammy touch of whose palsied 
hand is a thing to loath ; who cumbers the face of the earth as au 
unweighted human carcass is sometimes seen cumbering the face of 
the living ocean—an ugly, shameful drift, tattered and penniless, 
too vile for shark’s food, — the fish be of the rapacious bottle- 
nosed species, whose lurking-place is behind a pewter-covered bar, 
and whose maw, as a rule, is not set against offal, If there is any- 
thing more deplorable, it is the fact that these human beacons, 
visibly consuming in the liquid fire that fills and torments them, are 
inefficient to warn off the reckless voyager, who, out of selfishness 
or despair, or, as has happened many a thousand times, simple, 

-natured weakness and a yearning for jolly-good-fellowship, 
launches on that enchanted sea beneath whose surface, so gay 
and sparkling, lurks blackness, and death, and such horrible shapes 
as are never seen but by men whose heads are shaven 
and whose arms are confined in straight-jackets lest, in their 
terrible fright, they should lay murderous hands on themselves to 
escape therefrom. The honest man who is at the pains to set up 
buoys and landmarks for the salvation of these reckless ones—nay, 
who devotes his life to the business of piloting such endangered 
craft into safe haven, and that without hope or expectation of 
“salvage,” deserves the gratitude of his fellow-men as a hero of 
high degree, for such he is, Happily, there are many such amongst 
us; and well would it be for them, as for us all, if their army were 
strong enough to occupy the field to the exclusion of mistaken 
meddlers and priggish pretenders, who mistake water on the brain 
for the irresistible pressure of a “mission,” impelling them to run 
a muck against all vats and beer barrels, Burning with teapot 
yalour, these doughty ones open shop in all quarters of the town, 
not so much for the purpose of plucking brands from the burning as 
of rendering sticks uninflammable by an abundant saturation in a 
variety of slops spouted from a platform in the shape of speechify- 
ing, or purveyed in cups and mugs, to wn sticks, male and 
female, and to mere twigs of twelve and fourteen, at a price that 
leaves a decent profit for the purchase of glorification medals. 

Pewkers’ Hall, in our neighbourhood, is one of these anti-tippling 
cam Its founder and secretary, manager and treasurer, is the 
Rev. Dapple Mookow, a minister of the Alack-a-day-Saints per- 
suasion, and the pie rap! of the patent movable corrugated-zinc 
chapel, a little way down the road. Pewkers’ Hall is not a building 
of imposing appearance ; indeed, it does not appear at all until you 
have penetrated an alley diverging from the high street, and which 
is overhung by a notice-board, inscribed “ Pewkers’ Hall at the 
bottem!” Its style of architecture is of the Rebuke-to-Vanity 
order, and, a the hall is not unlike a watchhouse, being 
plain brick and single-storied, with no other window than a sky- 
light in the roof, and a plain, unpanelled door with a latch, and 
painted lead-colour, while upon the door and the wall in its imme- 
diate vicinage are stuck many printed placards and written noti- 
fications relating to the Pewker interest, past, present, or to come, 
The Pewkers muster strong on Saturday nights (that being the 
night on which their enemies the drunkards take the field in greatest 
force) ; and it was on a recent Saturday night that, happening to 
walk that way, I turned into the hall to see what was going on. 

Enrolled Pewkers—such was my first discovery—were admitted 
free ; but, not being in the enjoyment of that privilege, an entrance- 
fee of one penny was demanded of me at the door; this slight 
obstacle overcome, however, I was as free to enter as a Pewker born. 
The business of the evening had not yet commenced, so I had time 
to look about me. : 

The hall was not so large as it seemed from the outside; never- 
theless, it was of fair size, being, to the best of my guessing, about 
fifty feet wide by thirty deep from the street door to the platform, 
on which was mounted a table and an arm-chair ; and on the table, 
to my utter astonishment, there was neatly and handily arranged 
two pipes, a paper of tobacco, and the sort of wooden hammer 
that is seen in the hands of the ordinary cheap concert-room chair- 
man. The place was as clean as a soup kitchen, The walls, nay, 
the very beams over head, were whitewashed ; and the floor, and the 
tables, and the forms were as meekly clean as soap and scrubbing- 
brush could make them. Under the tables were earthen spittoons, 
spotless as dinner plates, and filled with white deal sawdust. Inthe 
centre of the room was a gas stove, brilliant as a well-blacked hoot, 
within which primly twinkled a ring of sedate and well regulated 
gas-jets, Everywhere the hand of the charwoman—not the ordinary 
gin-drinking slut, but the abstaining and conscientious charwoman— 
was visible; and the contrast of Pewkers’ Hall to the tavern parlour 
with its seductive rubbed mahogany, and its artfully arranged 
ledges and nooks, its great coal fire, and its delusive snugnes3 and 
coziness, generally rendered complete. ‘ 

Pictorial art had been called in for the decoration of the walls. 
There were George Cruikshank’s “ Bottle” plates, and his equally 
effective “ Drunkard’s Children.” Had these been all it would have 
been well enough ; indeed, Pewker or anti-Pewker, it would have 
been hard to find more eloquent and appropriate wall-hanging for 
such a place. But it was not all by a frightful deal. There were 
pictures—dozens of them—the subjects of which appeared to be 
judiciously chosen with a view of affecting at once the mind and 
the stomach of the beholder. There were anatomical pictures, 
representing the liver of the drunkard, as well as his various intes- 
tinal ducts and canals during the last stage of gin rot. There was 
an elaborate lilac and crimson drawing of the drunkard’s brain as 
it appeared during an attack of delirium tremens. There were serio- 
comic pictures of drunkenness—one of a man, brandy-nosed and 
hideously helpless, with the upper part of his skull sawn off by 
fiends, while swarms of tiny imps, with horns and tails, clambered 
about him, rifling him completely. One sturdy devil was perched 
on the inebriated one’s shoulders, and with a sort of coal- 
scoop dug out the drunkard’s brain, handing it down in bucketfuls 
to the clambering imps. Some of the imps, however, were other- 
wise engaged ; they wriggled in and out of the drunkard’s pockets, 
and stole his money, and his watch, and his spectacles, and his 
pocket-comb, In the background of the picture stood, amicably 
posed, the father of lies and deceit os full uniform and with his 
tail-tuft arranged as a trident), a publican, and a madhouse-keeper, 
holding in one extended hand a straight-jacket and in the other 
several hundredweight of chains and manacles, The brainbearing 
imps brought their buckets to the madhouse-keeper ; the pickpockets 
brought their booty to the publican and poured it into his capacious 
fob; while the devil stood smilingly looking on, calmly confident 
of the hulk when the wreckers had done their worst with it. There 
were a dozen other pictures, all of the same school, and containing, 
along with the representative of drunkenness at least one horned 
and tailed devil, and imps, and hell-flames, and toads, and fire- 
breathing scorpions and poison-snakes, It was quite a relief to turn 
from them and listen to the homely tinkle of spoons and teacups, 
and to sniff the grateful aroma of mocha that now came steaming 
in from the open kitchen-door in the passage by the side of the 
platform. ; , 

While I was examining the pictures the company were —— 
in, co that, when I now looked round, the hall was _tolerably full. 
The majority of those present were sad and meek looking yoras 
men, in whom, as was evident at a glance, the es . 
getting drunk was constitutionally wanting — 4 fact : ic! 
detracted considerably from their claim to be considered heroes 
of self-denial in the matter of spirits and malt liquors. There were 
afew middle-aged men and the remainder was made up of boys of 
fourteen or sixteen, who carried their heads defiantly, and sae 
loins were evidently girded very tight indeed, for a brush bar hs : 
demon Alcohol, should he dare venture to assail them, 
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woman, with a high-necked frock and the sternest aspect, came 
round for orders, and presently brought them, fifteen is, x least, 
on a big tea-tray, and which she carried with an ease which doubtless 
acted as a caution to any youthful Pewker disposed to offer her the 
least atom of impudence.’ Secing that coffee was to be had as well 
as tea, I ordered a op of it; and, as several gentlemen were smoking, 
I smoked as well. Just as I had “Jit up,” and made myself as 
comfortable as one may on a ten-inch 
the chairman, 

To my great surprise, it was the Rev. Dapple Mookow himself. 
It was not surprising that the patron, and secretary, and treasurer 
should take the chair; but that he should take a public pipe of 
birdseye as well! This he did, however, jovially acknowledging the 
plaudits of the auditory by waving the flaming splint with which he 
ignited his tobacco, ‘The person with the high-necked gown brought 
him a cup of something—a common cup, blue and brotherly—out of 
—— he sipped, and then faced about and rapped the table for 

ence, . 

“ Well, and how are we all ?” inquired Mr, Mookow, in a motherly 
tone, “safe and sound, I hope, as when last we met. Eh, is it so? 
Has any brother to tell of the Devil’s tempting him ?” 
, Nobody answered, though, to judge from the visage of a lantern- 
jawed youth of about fifteen who sat in the row before mine, the 
odour of brimstone was in bis nostrils, and he strongly suspected 
Satan of having en against him. However, asit was a statement 
of facts and not 0 Le mpeg that Mr. Mookow asked for, he 
merely gasped significantly and held kis peace. A general and joy- 
ful clapping of hands ensued on the tacit understanding that the 
old man of sin had tampered with no Pewker since the previous 
Wednesday. After this Mr. Mookow delivered a longish address on 
the advantages of “total abstinence” and the frightful results of 
beer-drinking, which altogether might well have served as text to 
the blazing pictures on the wall; and I experienced much relief 
when, after bringing both his fists to the table with a tremendous 
bang, he consigned the drunkard’s soul to everlasting torment, 
wiped his perspiring brow with his handkerchief, and said, in the 
blandest of voices, 

“ And now, after business, let us seek pleasure, Let us show the 
loathsome drunkard, as we have shown him before, that we can be 
merry as well as wise, that we can bandy the jest of abstinence, and 
laugh the temperate laugh and sing the soul-enlivening song with 
as loud a voice and as hearty as he, hiccuppy with strong drink, 
drivels forth his blasphemous legends in praise of blood-poison— 
in praise ot brain-rot—in praise of a shaven head and a madman’s 
rattling chain! Brothers, we will have asong. What shall it be?” 

“Fill up the tea-urn!” “Coffee is my darling!” “The grog- 
blossomed nose!” These and several other strange and by myself 
never-before-heard song-titles were bawled out in different parts of 
the room. “Fill up the tea-urn” was, however, decidedly in the 
majority ; and, teacup in hand, the Rev. Mr. Mookow proceeded to 
deliver himself of that stirring teetotal ditty, to the tune of “ Pour 
out the Rhine wine ” :— 

Fill up the tea-urn ! let it brim! 
We'll have no stint in measure ; 
In the bubbling flood let the congou swim, 
And set it on the hob to draw at leisure, 
For there 's nought can cheer the heart that’s low 
Like a steaming cup of the good congou. 
cmorvs, 
Like a steam-ing cup 
Like a steam-ing cup 
Like a steam-ing cup 
O-0-0-f the good con-gou. 
Ponr out the cheering nut-brown stream, 
With a hand that’s firm and steady ! 
And an eye that’s bright as a glad sunbeam, 
In the cup that’s standing milked and sugared ready 
Just try it once, and you'll find it so— 
A drink divine is the good congou, 
CHORUS, 
A drink divine, &c. 


Spare not the tea-urn! fill again! 
Nor fear to quaff its brewing. 
It brings no pain, like the drunkard’s drain, 
Nor rags, nor madness, poverty, and ruin, 
Then trumpet its fame where'er you go, 
And friendship pledge in the good congou, 
cuorrs, 
And friendship pledge, &c. 

This stave, which Mr. Mookow sang very well, was deservedly 
applauded ; and the company “ friendship pledged” in the lauded 
beverage until nothing but grounds remained in every cup, and 
some little time was spent in replenishing. Order at length restored, 
Master Shiddlecot (the lantern-jawed one already alluded to) was 
called on fora song; a call to which he responded with considerable 
alacrity, and commenced a stave which, from its length and other 
causes, it is undesirable to give here in its entirety. One verse will 
serve :-— 


form without a back, in came 


Our tea! our tea! our wholesome tea ; 
What a cheering sight is a cup of tea, 

A cup—a cup of tea, 
When its up to the mark and perfectly sound, 
And sweetened with sugar that’s not over brown'd, 
A drop of new milk and the stir of a spoon 
Completes it—the total-abstainer's boon. 
Away with your gin, rum, and ale, and give me 
The cup that’s delightful—a beautiful cup of tea! 

“Bravo! Mr. Shiddlecot; what shall we have the pleasure of 
saying after that very excellent song?” said the chairman. — 

“Well, Sir, I don’t know any toasts or sentiments,” replied Mr. 
Shiddlecot. “But if you are agreeable I'll substitute a conun- 
drum. Why is a drunkard pulling a cat's tail like Mr, Jones's 
teacup?” 

One prolonged giggle at the not unreasonably embarrassed Mr. 
Jones, and then a dead stillness, . 

“Come, we give it up, Mr. Shiddlecot,” laughed the chairman, 
“Tt is one of your posers, I suppose.” , 

“You give it up?” replied Mr. Shiddlecot, glancing proudly 
triumphant round him. “Then, gentlemen, the reason why a 
drunkard pulling a cat’s tail is like Mr. Jones's teacup is, because 
he’s tea’s in it!” 

Pewker's Hall was not a handsome edifice, but to be capable 
of standing, without the slightest tremor, the tremendous 
explosion of laughter that followed Mr. Shiddlecot’s expla- 
nation spoke volumes for its great strength. Several riddles 
followed, but not one of them were fit to hold a candle to 
that of Mr. Shiddlecot ; and after a while Mr. Barker was called 
on for astave. This was one of the elderly gentlemen who sat in 
the front row, and was evidently on terms of intimacy with Mr. 
Mookow. Dee 

“J think I must decline,” said My. Barker, clearing his voice ready 
to —_ “T don’t know any songs but those I make up myself, 
and sure you must be tired of hearing them.” ; y 

“So they must, Barker; so they must,” observed a brisk-looking 
young fellow, who had come in late, and who, jndging from his 
countenance, was not always a Pewker, “That's what I tell them 


hen th ll on me.” 
wens out of it, Mr. Jonas,” was the 


“ Ay, ay; but you won't get J 
aired " eclamshion, and then followed a rattling of crockery 


and a cry of “The fiery nose! The fiery nose!” 
« Weil, if I must, I must,” said Mr, Jonas, modestly; “but at 
present the call is with Mr. Barker.” - 
And, without further ado, Mr. Barker struck up. His song seemed 
to have no particular title, and it was adapted to a “nigger” tune 
popularly known as “ Rosa May,” and ran as follows :— 
Come, brothers, listen unto me, and a story I'll relate, | 
How I in time was rescued from a wretched drunkard’s fate, 
1 used to swill my nightly fill of ale, and beer, and gin, 
Nor for my wife and family cared I a single pin. 
My eyes were bleared, a ragged beard, likewise a drunkard’s nose ; 
My children bare and naked were, because I pawned their clothes ; 
My wife I bruised, and much iil-used, and, shameful thing to say, 
Distrained the bed from under her my tavern score to pay. 
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But, thanks to Mr. Mookow, now all that is set aside; 

Upon my wife and family | now can look with pride. 

The reason's plain, { now abstain, and mean to, never fear— 
I never more intend to be a slave to gin and beer, 


There was a generous amount of applause at this by no means 
cheerful lay, which had barely subsided when the call for “ The 
Fiery Nose” broke out most vociferously. 

“Come, Mr, Jonas,” said the chairman, persuasively, “they will 
have it, you see.” 

_ “Well, Sir, I will, since you wish it,” replied Mr. Jonas. “ But 
it is a painful song for me to sing, it is indeed ; not on account of 
the tune, ¢/iat's easy enough; it’s the sentiment that makes it 


painful.” 

“Nonsense!” “Tit for Tat!” “Give and Take!” “Serve 
‘em right!” “Go on, Jonas!” These and similar cries seemed 
to reassure the teetotal poet, and to the tune of the “Cork Leg,” 
and with voice and action excellent enough to have made his for- 


tune at Canterbury Hall, he commenced “ The Fiery Nose ”— 


A certain man in our town 

A tippler was of great renown, 

Gin, whisky, or rum, whichever he saw, 

Were welcome to enter his thirsty maw. 
Right toorallooral, &c. 


He drank and he drank till, as you may suppose, 
He presently sported a flery nose, 

And it grew so hot that it came to this, 

If it touched his liquor, it made it “ hiss,”’ 


At length came a day, so the story is told, 

‘The hot-nosed man caught a terrible cold, 

The nose he blew, he'd himself but to blame, 

And he blew till it smonldered and burst in a flame. 


Chorus. 


Chorus, 


Though a careful man was this tippling sot, 

His house was insured, but his nose was not. 

So he rushed to the street, with a gasp and a cough, 
And buried his snout in the cool horsetrough. Chorus, 
Though the water began to boil in a minute, 

It failed to extinguish the blazing nose in it. 

The flame it increased, and grew broader and higher, 
Till the trough and the pump were one crackling fire. Chorus. 
Now, finding himself in this terrible plight, 
He took to his heels with all his might 

Till he found a distillery yard, when, pat, 
He soused head-over-heel in a brimming vat. 


Alarmed at sight of the terrible flame, 

The distiller himeelf and his foreman came, 

He heard the tippler’s story out, 

‘Then winked like a man who knows what he's about. 


Chorus, 


Chorus, 


Said he, “ Though I cannot extinguish your nose, 
If you'll listen awhile I’ve a scheme to propose, 
I'll give you two hundred a year if you'll stay, 
And pass all your time in this self-same way.’ Chorus, 
The man with the fiery nose agreed, 

The distiller his Serta made with speed, 

For whenever he wanted a brewing of gin, 
He'd a vat fill with water aud pop the man in, 


An hour in soak was quite enongh, 

When the liquor became most capital stuff, 

How the man with the fiery nose must grin 

When he hears the fame of his “ sparkling gin,” Chorus, 


The applause was deafening, and an encore unanimously demanded, 
when, seeing that Mr. Jonas was about to comply, I thought it time 
to bid the Pewkers good-night. .G, 


Chorus, 


A FEMALE BRIGAND,—A Turin letter states that among the Neapolitan 
provinces which have to contend with the dreadful scourge of brigandage, 
there is that of Cattanzaro, which possesses the advantage of having a band 
which is led by Maria Oliviero, an exceedingly handsome woman, not yet 
thirty years of age. Barbarity is her chief characteristic, and the sight of 
blood renders her as excited as a wild beast. She was the wife of the 
famous brigand Monaco, of the Albanian village of Spezzano, who was 
killed in an encounter with the Italian troops near Rossano. In this very 
encounter Maria was also wounded, but she continued to discharge her 
musket, kneeling on the dead body of her husband, with a firmness and a 
courage which even commanded the admiration of her opponents, Having 
at last been wounded in the leg, she fell into the hands of the troops, and, 
being brought before a court-martial at Cattanzaro, was condemned to be 
shot, The sentence was, however, commuted to thirty years of penal servi- 
tude. While she was expiating her crimes in the prison of Cattanzaro the 
gaoler fell desperately in love with her. ‘The cunning woman pretended to 
feel an equal affection for him, aud one day she told him that whilst she 
was with her husband she had concealed in a certain place near Bossano a 
large sum of money which had boen paid for the ransom of a rich farmer. 
The gaoler went quickly to the spot, and found the money. This fact had 
naturally the effect of making his love for Maria still more ardent, so that 
she had no difficulty in convincing him that tender affections are better 
manifested in freedom than within the four walls of a dungeon, 
Before, however, making their escape Maria succeeded in sending word 
to her brothers, who are brigands, that on a certain evening she would 
be at an appointed spot not far from Cattanzaro, attired in man’s 
clothes, together with her deliverer. Maria was punctual at the rendezvous, 
and her brothers also, The unfaithful turnkey was killed out of hand, and 
the money he had found replaced in Maria’s pocket. Once free, this woman 
organised a band of brigands and began her operations in that tract of moun- 
tains which lies between the river Crati and Cattanzaro, The barbarities 
since perpetrated by Maria are almost incredible. The villages of 
Spinelli, Cotzenei, and Belvedere have been literally sacked by 
the band she commands. The dread which the name of Maria 
Oliviero inspires among the rural population of Cattanzaro is 
s0 great that the Italian Government has been obliged to send two bat- 
talions of the Line to pursue the cruel fary, Whilst the band led by this 
woman is desolating the country of Cattanzaro, we hear from Rionero that 
the bersaglieri have succeeded at last in capturing the famous brigand 
Sacchitiello, together with the two still more famous mistresses of the 
brigands Crocco and Schiavone. The strangest thing about the capture of 
Sacchitiello and of the two women is that they were taken in the house of 
the captain of the National Guard of the village, where they had been 
concealed since the month of July! This fact shows how difficult it is to 
get rid of the Neapolitan brigands, since in certain cases the commanders 
of the National Guard give them safe shelter in their very house, 

THE EMANCIPATION OF THE RUSSIAN SERFS.—The Russian journals 
contain details respecting the progress of the emancipation of the serfs up to 
the month of August last, at which date it would appear that there were only 
eight regulating charters still uncompleted, while 111,568 have been already 
brought into execution, and these refer to estates on which reside 10,001,220 
country people. The most circumstantial details have been received respect- 
ing 109,750 of these charters, relating to estates on which 9,776,017 country 
people reside. A third of these charters (33,544) cause the total cessation 
from the present of all transitory relations in regard to 4,521,878 people, the 
half of the freed serfs who thus find themselves completely liberated from 
their former masters. As many as 2,133,043 people have come into complete 
possession of their plots of land, and of this number 430,702 have required no 
assistance from the State. In the nine western provinces all the country 
people, without exception, have become proprietors, which fact is to be 
attributed to the particular condition attending the situation of these 
provinces, Of the rest of Russia the province of Kharkof holds the 
first{rank as regards the progress of . The number of its country 
people entirely freed, and to whom territorial property has been given, 
represents 72 per cent of the total of its former serfs. Next follow the 
provinces of Ecatherinoslaf, of the Tauride, of Vonoreje, Kherson, Kazan, 
and Tchernigoff, where the number is from 41 to 62 percent. At Orenburg 
the number is 49 per cent. At Saratof, Simbirsk, Poltawa, Don, Samara, 
Perm, and Viatka it is 34 to 44 per cent. At Peuza the number is 32 per 
cent, at Koursk and Tambof more than 22 per cent, and at Smolensk 19 per 
cent. In the other provinces of Russia the number of country people who 
have become absolute proprietors is below 15 per cont. In the governments 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow it varies between 10 and 11 per cent. This is 
considered to be a very satisfactory result after three years’ trial of the 
system ; and from the number of regulating charters which have come into 
operation on the landed proprietors, as mentioned at the commencement of 
this summary, the work of emancipation is looked upon as entirely achieved, 
The anxiety shown by the two classes interested to completely liquidate their 
accounta without passing through the transitory stage is such as to give rise 
to the hope that within a very short period the greater portion of the pro- 
vinces of Ruussia will find themselves in as satisfactory a condition 
wity regard to emaucipatiod as that of the western provinces. The 
transitory condition is only to be found in provinces which, like 
Moscow and St, Petersburg, are particularly circumstanced, and where 
the former serfs, rathor artisans than cultivators of the soil, have not the 
same interest in at present becoming freed from their transitory and tem- 
poral obligations towards their former masters. 
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THE INSURRECTION IN 
SAN DOMINGO. 

THE recent disturbances in 
San Domingo are said to have 
been brought to a close by an 
agreement on the part of the in- 
surgent leaders to submit to 
arrangements, and the next 
news may include some re- 
establishment of order in that 

of the island which forms, 
or did form, the Spanish re- 
public, Ever since the first 
insurrection of the oppressed 
slaves, in 1722, the spirit of dis- 
affection has in some form or 
other been present in some part 
of the Haytian dominions ; and 
ever since 1794, when Toussaint 
L'Ouverture seized the principal 
places of the French colony, 
expelled the English force sent 
from Jamaica for the protection 
of the white inhabitants, and was 
invited to assume the rule of 
the Spanish portion of the is- 
land and became President of the 
New Republic, the Government 
of San Domingo has changed 
with each successive ruler. 
In 1802 General Leclerc, with 
20,000 French soldiers, con- 
trived to invade the capital and 
to take Toussaint prisoner. The 
French, in their turn, succumbed 
to English intervention, and 
Dessalines, one of Toussaint’s 
generals, took the title of 
Emperor of Hayti, which he 
held until his assassination, in 
1806. Then commenced the 
struggie for the purple between 
Christophe and Petion, ending 
in the triumph of the former, 
who perished in a military re- 
volution in 1820; while Petion 
managed to hold the southern 
part of the island until his 
death, in 1818, The death of 
Christophe was followed by the 
accession to the mastery of the 
whole territory of a mulatto, 
named Boyer, under whose 
reign France agreed to recognise 
the independence of the whole 
island, on condition of the 
payment of an _ indemnity 
to the former colonists, In 
1843, however, Boyer, being ac- 
cused of tyranny, was expelled 
from the theone and succeeded 
by General Herard, who, in the 
following yenr, resigned the rule 
to Guerrier, Pierrot, Riche, and, 
finally, to Soulouque, who, in 
1849, was preclaimed Emperor 
under the title of Faustin I. The 
eastern or Spanish portion of 
the island, however, constituted 
itself an independent Republic 
in 1844, and was ised by 
France in 1848 and by Great 
Britain in 1850, It was styled 
“the Dominican Republic” and 
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placed under the government of 
a President, but Spain refused 
to relinquish her rights upon her 
former colony. 

The Constitution of the Do- 
minican Republic was based 
upon that of Venezuela, with 
an annual Congress of fifteen 
Deputies (three for each pro- 
vince) forming the Lower House, 
and five Senators for the Upper 
Chamber. The French code of 
the Restoration was adopted for 
legal proceedings, and the ex- 
ecutive power was vested in a 
President, who was a Dominican 
by birth and thirty-five years of 
age. His presidency lasted four 
years. 

The possessions of the Domi- 
nican Republic include the ter- 
ritory settled between France 
and Spain in 1777, comprising 
more than three fifths of the 
whole island, or a space about 
equal to Switzerland. It is 
divided into five provinces— 
Santo Domingo (whichgincludes 
thecapitol), Azua de Compostela, 
Seybo, Santiago de los Cabal- 
leros, and Concepcion de la Vega. 
Santo Domingo is the largest 
city in the south, and Santiago 
in the north. Among the most 
celebrated places in the interior 
are Azua, where Hernandez 
Cortez was a public notary; 
Concepcion de la Vega, close to 
Fort Concepcion, constructed 
by Columbus, and Santo Cerro, 
where he erected a cross. 

The ancient town of La Vega, 
at the foot of Santo Cerro, was 
buried by an earthquake in 
1564, and afterwards removed 
to its present situation on the 
right bank of the Camu. San- 
tiago de les Caballeros, on the 
bank of the Yacki, was 
founded by the dissolute hidalgos 
who were in the company of 
Columbus, and is the second 
town of the Republic. Besides 
these, there are Higuey Seybo, 
San Juan-de-Maguana, Neybo, 
Bani, San Cristoval, Bayaguana, 
Monte Plata, Cotuy, and Boya, 
famed as the place of refuge of 
Henriquillo, the last of the 
Haytian caziques, whom Charles 
V. permitted to retire there 
with the miserable rem- 
nant of the indigenous race. 
These are some of the particulars 
of a place which was once of no 
little importance in English his- 
tory, when Francis Drake, in 
1586, took its capital by assault 
and almost entirely destroyed it ; 
and now, nearly t centuries 
later, it is still the scene of a 
conflict which fails to interest 
the merely casual reader, except 
by an occasional! telegram of a 
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- remoter political relationships of Europe, 


It is said, however, that the insurrection is now 
entirely overcome, and that the Spaniards are occupy- 
ing the principal positions in the island ; and our En- 

aving represents the engagement which was deemed 
the most decisive in establishing their success. The 
battle at the Pass of Monte Christi was, in fact, 
the end of a campaign which has been severely 
felt by the Spanish forces, who were opposed to an 
enemy intrenched amidst the intricate paths and inex- 
tricable thickets of a country where disease so terribly 
thinned the European ranks that the place became the 
tomb of ranks of men. The system of guerrilla war- 
fare, too, has been carried out by the Dominicans with 
such success that whenever a small party of Spanish 
soldiers advanced for the purpose of reconnocitring 
they were saluted by a shower of bullets, the assailants 
who so frequently surprised their pickets being con- 
cealed in the trees, amidst the branches of which they 
contrived to move from place to place with wonderful 
facility. It has been by these stratagems, and by 
taking advantage of the impenetrable nature of the 
country, that the insurgents have been able to prolong 
the conflict so many months, 


THE BLACK COLONEL’S CAVE. 

DuRINé the recent visit of the Queen to Balmoral, 
her Majesty took an opportunity of driving through 
Braemar, by way of Inverey, in order to visit 
one of the spots which is considered of the greatest 
local interest. Having arrived at the wild country 
near Gleneye, her ‘ea! alighted from the carriage, 
and, accompanied by Princess Helena and Lady 
Augusta Bruce, descended into the rocky den known 
as the Colonel’s Bed, or the Black Colonel’s Cave. This 
cave, which is represented in our Engraving, was 
for some time the almost inaccessible retreat of 
a Colonel Farquharson of Inverey who was pro- 
scribed and outlawed from his clan and country. e 
clan history of the Farquharsons has been among 
the most romantic of the Scottish records; for it 
was the Farquharson of Inverey who, in the reign 
of James VI., slew a 
Gordon, Baron of Brack- 
ley, in revenge for which 
the Farquharson territory 
was invaded by Lari 
Huntly and Lord Grant, 
and so many of the 
clan massacred that 
Huntly carried off 200 
orphan children to his own 
castle, where Grant, dining 
sometime afterwards, was 
shown from a balcony a 
great trough in the kitchen 
courtyard ; where, a door 
being presently opened, a 
mob of these wretched 
orphans presently rushed 
out and began to scramble 
for and devour the offal 
and remnants of the 
servants’ dinners. Grant, 
to his credit, was so 
shocked at the sight 
that he afterwards took 
charge of these wretched 
children, and distributed 
them to be brought up 
respectably amongst his 
own clan; but for some 
years they were known by 
the name of “ troughers.” 
The Black Colonel’s Cave 
is a most romantic and 
delightfully secluded spot, 
standing close to the 
stream of the Eye, which 
winds like a serpent 
through the green glen. 
It consists of a narrow 
ledge of rock, only acces- 
sible from one point, over- 
hung by a frowning, 
rugged precipice, festooned 
with wild herbs and creep- 
ing | prone which thrusts 
itself forward over the den 
at an angle of about ninety 
degrees, 
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lines chronicling events that may somewhat affect 
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Institutions and mix with what are called the 
lower orders, When he was made Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland some one said it was a satire on 
the lord age seme to appoint him to the post. 
Instantly Mr. Disraeli, a political opponent, rose in his 
defence ; and here was an example of the kindly feeling 
which even those most severe in criticism could not 
help showing to him, “TI sat in this house for ten 
years with Lord Carlisle,” said Mr. Disraeli, “and let 
me remind the House that those were not ordinary 
times, This House then reckoned among its members, 
probably, a greater number of celebrated men than it 
ever contained at any other time. At other times, 
indeed, there may have been individual examples 
of higher intellectual powers; but a greater number 
of great men never flourished than during these ten 
‘orga Lord Morpeth met them upon equal terms ; 

e took a great part in our greatest debates; and he 
was a man remarkable for his knowledge, his accom- 
plishments, and his eloquence.” There is no doubt 
that Lord Carlisle spoke with ~~ fluency and grace, 
and had abilities which, if they could not cut out a 
way for him to original greatness, enabled him at 
least to attain a distinction which is the summit of the 
ambitions of nineteen out of twenty successful states- 
men, 

Lord Carlisle belonged to the blood royal of the 
Whigs. His grandfather was one of the select few 
who, towards the close of last century, clung to the 
fortunes of Charles Fox through bad and through 
good report. His mother was a sisterof the Duke 
of Devonshire ; his sister married the present Duke 
of Devonshire; another sister is the Duchess- 
Dow: of Sutherland; a third sister married a 
son of Earl Grey ; a fourth married Lord Taunton ; 
his aunt married the late Earl Granville; the present 
Lord Granville is his first cousin ; the Duke of Argyll 
married one of his nieces; Lord Grosvenor married 
another. In _ this t federation of Howards, 
Cavendishes, Greys, ol Grosvenors, and others, 
the late Lord lisle held a high place. He was 
born on the 18th of April, 1802, his father being a 
Howard and his mother a Cavendish, He was edu- 
cated at Eton, and at Christ Church, and earned high 
— as a graceful 
scholar. He was especiall 
distinguished for his skill 
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in versification, and in 1821 
obtained two of the Univer- 
sity prizes for his 


the Chancellor's prize for 
Latin and the Newdegate 
for English verse. He took 
his degree in 1823, and 


belongs to those distin- 
gnished scholars of Christ 
Church who have taken 
first-class honours. He 
was first class in classica. 


Lorp CARLISLE died on 
Monday afternoon, at 
Castle Howard. To many 
the news of his departure 
will come as a surprise, 


and to many as a calamity. hi 
He was not a great 4 HL } 
statesman, but he was 8 Mii’ | 
good, kind nobleman in I Wii: 


the best sense of the word, Mt 
who made many friends, 
and never made an enemy. 
A man in his position is 
apt to provoke criticism ; 
but no man had more 
happily the art of disarm- 
ing it. It is unfair to say 
that he had no strength ; 
but to be willing, as he 
was, to serve and to do 
good implied qualities of 
heart that are not too 
common, and least of all 
in persons who have in- 
herited his high position. 
He was born a Whig; he 
belonged to the ranks Fed 
the popular party ; and he 
filled} his ako with a dis- 
tinguished grace. He did 
his best to be a good, 
honest,open-hearted Whig, 
according to the fashion 
of his time—a Whig who, 
with aristocratic tastes, 
had a keen sympathy with 
the populace ; who, loving 
ease and the refinements 
of courtly society, was 
yet always willing to 
lecture at Mechanics’ 
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Born to the service of the 
State, he was early ap- 
renticed to the work. 
e ee his uncle, 
the late Duke of Devon- 
shire, on his visit to 
Russia at the coronation 
of the Em x Nicholas ; 
and in 1896, at the general 
election, he lla gy 
to represent Mo: in 
Parliament. Afterwards 
he stood for the West 
Riding ; but one does not 
see much of him as a 

litician until, in 1835, 

rd Melbourne, when he 
came into power, appointed 
him to the important post 
of Chief Secretary of Ire- 
land. As in this capacity 
he was the principal re- 
| Seaweananie of the Irish 

vernment in the House 
of Commons, and as—in 
those days O'Connell was 
in his glory—the office 
was one of the most im- 
portant in the Adminis- 
tration, it may be sup- 
posed that Lord Carlisle, 
then known as Lord 
Morpeth, had the con- 
fidence of his y- 


ee ed. oe ae 
meelf popular among the 
Irish, and Mr. Diaradli is 
justified in saying that he 
eld his own in the stormy 
Parliamentary debates of 
those times. It is no 
light achievement to have 
carried through the House 
of Commons in those 
troublous times the Irish 
Tithes Bill, the Irish Mu- 
nici Reform Bill, and 
the Irish Poor Law Bill. 
At the general election 
‘ which placed Sir Robert 
ju Peel in power Lord 
oo M loat his seat for 
the West Riding, but took 
leave of his late consti- 
tuents in a speech so 
kindly as to produce a 
strong revulsion in his 
favour, Being released 
from his Parliamentary 
duties, he took the oppor- 
tunity gt peters in 
Wi America. He spent a year 
i there, saw a great deal of 
the country, made many 
friends in it, and came 
away full of admiration, 
which years afterwards he 
expressed in a lecture on 
the United States delivered 
at Leeds. His leisure, in- 
deed, lasted much longer, 
for he did not return to 
Parliament until 1846, 
Two years afterwards he 
succeeded to the Peerage, 
and came once again into 
office. The offices which 
he held at this period 
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did not entail upon him much labour, but they were always 
accompanied with aseat in the Cabinet. He was Chief Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests, and afterwards Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. During these and following years he had plenty of 
leisure on his hands, and amused himself now with travel and now 
with literary work. There was a creditable taste for literature in 
the Howard family. The third Earl is meutioned among Horace 
Walpole’s noble authors, the fifth is the one whom Byron treated 
with such ferocious injustice, and the seventh, who has just passed 
away, showed an amount of talent which, if he had cultivated it, 
migit have enabled him to do something of mark in literature, 
‘The great event of Lord Carlisle's political life was his appoint- 
ment to the lord lieutenancy of Ireland by Lord Palmerston, in 
1855. He remained in this post to a very recent period, with the 
exception of the few months of Lord Derby’s second Government. 
Few Viceroys have been more popular, few more successful. Happily 
for him, he had not many great political problems to solve, and he 
satisfied the ideal of Irishmen by holding splendid state, entertain- 
ing magnificently, and displaying the qualities that are most appre- 
ciated in brilliant society. But vo a man in failing health the duties 
of society became more burdensome than even the routine of oflice, 
and Lord Carlisle, after eight years of Viceregal state, felt the 
necessity of resigning his post. He did not resign it too soon, as 
the issue has proved. There has departed one whom “ all the blood 
of all the Howards” ennobled, but one also who, in the sense of the 
t’s words, would have asserted the nobility of his nature had he 
Soon born in the humblest rank of life, He never married, and is 
succeeded by his brother, 


THE WINTER OR IMPERIAL PALACE, S7. 
PETERSBURG. 
No modern city can boast that it is so entirely composed of 
and colossal public edifices as St. Petersburg : in some of 

these several thousand persons reside—600, for instance, are said 
to inhabit the Winter Palace during the Emperor's residence in the 
capital ; and the traveller, when he looks on this gigantic pile of 
building, will not fail to remember that it once fell a prey to the 
ravages of fire, at least the interior of it, and that in a few hours the 
greedy flames destroyed much of those treasures and works of art 
which had, with extraordinary zeal, been collected during the 
prosperous reigns and magnificent Courts of Elizabeth and Catherine, 
and the less gorgeous but more elegant ones of Alexander and 
Nicholas. This occurred on the 29th of December, 1837 ; and in 
two years from the destruction of the palace it rose again, under 
the skilful hands of the architect Kleinmichael and the united | 
industry of several thousand workmen, to its former magnificence, | 
and is now, perhaps, the most splendid and largest Royal edifice in 
the world, This Imperial residence is indeed commanding, pre- 
senting, as it does, a front towards the Neva of more than 700 ft. ; | 
it also covers a very large space of ground, and is nearly a third 
larger than the palace of the Austrian Emperor, and almost twice | 
as large as that of Naples. Its form is nearly a complete square, 
the angles of which answer to the four cardinal points of the com- 
pass. Its long fagades are highly imposing, and form a grand con- 
tinuation to those of the Admiralty beyond it. The palace contains | 
suites of splendid apartments, galleries, and halls, filled with | 
marbles, malachites, precious stones, vases, and pictures ; amongst 
them many portraits of the great generals and mighty men | 
of Russia and other countries. Here also are several fine | 
Murillos, and the “Adoration of the Shepherds,” by Berghem, | 
one of the finest works of that master, The Lmpress’s | 
drawing-room is a perfect jewel of taste, and the chapel, 
St. George’s Hall, a parallelogram of 140 ft. by 60 ft, and 
numbers of gilded chambers, one more gorgeous than another, | 
form an almost wearying succesion of magnificence. The Hall of 
St. George is the apartment on the splendour of which the Russians 
most pride themselves. It is here that the Emperor gives audience 
in solemn state to foreign ambassadors. Near it is the Gallery of 
the Generals, containing portraits, by our countryman, Mr. Dawe, of 
all the distinguished officers who served under the Russian colours 
during the war of the invasion and the subsequent hostilities till 
Napoleon's final overthrow. At the entrance to this long gallery 
stand two sentinels of the Russian Guard, still and motionless, 
looking as if they also were creations of art; and at each end are 
suspended K'rench eagles, the names of the principal battles that 
a in the war being written in large gold characters on the 
walls. 

Beyond this gallery is the Field-Marshals’ Saloon, Here the por- | 
traits do not exceed eight or ten in number, for that rank is as rarely | 
bestowed in Russia as in England. The Duke of Wellington is 
amongst the distinguished few ; and the symbo) which accompanies 
the full-length portrait of the hero of a hundred fights is that of | 

ishable strength, the British oak. | 

yond this is the Salle Blanche, the most magnificent apartment | 
in this most magnificent of palaces, and so called from its decorations | 
being all in pure white, relieved only with gilding. The dimensions are 
nearly the same as those of the Hall of the Generals, Here the 
Court fétes are held. 

The Diamond Room, containing the crowns and jewels of the 
Imperial family, is also well worthy of being seen. Diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds are ranged round the room in small cases of 
such dazzling beauty that it is almost bewildering to look at them. 
The crown of the Emperor is adorned with a chaplet of oak-leaves, 
made of diamonds of an ryry ng eg Memandl, and the Imperial 
sceptre contains one supposed to be the largest in the world, being 
the celebrated stone purchased by the Empress Catherine II. from a 
Greek slave, for 450,000 roubles and a large pension for life. Bruloff's 
picture of “The Raising of the Serpent in the Wilderness” is to be 
seen here. It has great merit and some few defects ; the figures are, 
for the most part, portraits of Israelites taken in the Ghetto, at 
Rome, and the result, therefore, is really a Hebrew crowd. There 
is also, if not recently removed, the famous Chinese cabinet of 
Catherine, and a small room to which Peter the Great used to 
retire from the turmoil of affairs. 

There is a telegraph in the corner of the Winter Palace, close to 
the Emperor's private apartments, by means of which he can 
transmit his own orders to Cronstadt, Peterhoff, dc. 


. ay ae aie . = — Central be pe have given orders for 
ig Up some reir first-class carriages with plate-glass 
the different compartments. id : . Sos 

M. RuNGE has published the following method for preserving meat :— 
In an earthern pot, provided with a good lid, pour an anes of pons ernest 
acetic acid ; place over it, so that it may not touch, a grate of osier or wood. 
and on this lay the meat to be preserved, and then cover with the lid. The 
acid, evaporating slowly, envelopes the meat, and at the end of twelve days 
or a fortnight it is both tender and sweet, with an excellent flavour, 

FRENCH CLAIM TO THE ORIGLN OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM.—A Paris 
correspondent says, that “at a réunion, at which ho was present a few nights 
ago, where the company was mixed—English and French —one of the former. 
celebrated for his love of his country, began singing * God save the Queen ' 
* Ah!’ said M, P-—, who is as learned in music as in the law, ‘ that isone of 
pig eo | old songs.’ The Britons rose as one man—they were three and 
a lady , contradicting him flatly, proclaimed the vested rights of 

England and Dr. Arne in that patriotic anthem. * No,’ said the lawyer, * you 
‘want proof to upset my case, which is, that the words and music were com- 
posed by Mdme. de Maintenon, and dedicated to the Grande Monarque, In 
confirmation I cite the following stanza :— 
*Grand Dieu sauve le Roi, 
Grand Dieu sanve le Roi, 
Notre Grand Roi! 
Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux 
Voye ses ennemis, 
Vaincus et Fletris.’" 

SUNSHINI.—The meteorologists of Scotiaud announce that the number of 
hours sunshine in 1857 was 1665 ; in 1858, 1525; in 1859, 1817; in 1860, 
1620; in 1861, 1674; in 1862, 1568 ; in 1863, 1711. In the worst summer, 
that of 1861, the hours of sunshine in the summer half of the year, from 
April to September, were, on an average, 1052, say six hours a day ; and in the 
best summer, that of 1858, were 1302, say seven houre and a half,—not such 
a bad allowance for that bleak climate. In the worst year, taken as a whole, 
Scotland had en allowance of more than four hours of sunshine a day on an 
ayerage. It cannot be such a dismal country after all, 
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FINE ARTS. 
ele 

THE EXHIBITION OF ILLUMINATIONS BY FEMALE ARTISTS. 

A MopEsT but interesting exhibition of illuminations by female 
artists, held by Messrs. Fuller—who give a seven-guinea prize for 
the best design—at Mortimer House, Charles-street, Wells-street, 
sets one ruminating on a very fruitful subject for meditation. 

IUuminating ! At the very word the mind wanders back to the 
days of the monks laboriously executing the beautiful works which 
are the admiration of all ages—and no wonder! Those patient 
fathers had the true artistic eye, and were noted for reproducing on 
vellum the thousand-and-one rare bits of beauty which every man 
may see, if he looks, in his daily walks. Worshipping | in 
nature, they found endless variety in the Book of Life which the 
Creator had adorned—He, the first Illuminator—with flowers, and 
skies, and birds, all so exquisite in colour. These good men never 
took their walks abroad without making a mental memorandum of 
something lovely which was to be pictured anon, and to remain “a 
joy for ever "—the red poppy in the corn; the golden-dusted but- 
terfly, like a miller of sunbeams; the while-breasted martin 

ping from her mud-built nest under the convent eaves. These, 
interwoven with strange monsters, the creations of solitude or the 
realisation of legendary lore or travellers’ tale, the old monks set 
down in rich colour beside the text they loved to honour. How they 
revelled in colour, these noble old solitaries ! What chocolates, and 
reds, and azures—what greens, and purples, and russets—they 
blazoned on the page ! 

It is astrange thing to think of the learning of an age—for know- 
ledge, in those days, was almost exclusively confined to the convent— 
finding nothing whereto to lay its hand but this enrichment of 
missal-margins, and doing it so splendidly, like an ingenious prisoner 
who etches elaborate pictures, with a rusty nail, on a stone wall, 

This brooding over the one object of life produced one curious 
result, Of course there were among the monks a number of 
worthless men who loved wine and sleep and idleness better than 
anything else in the world. But they died and were forgotten— 
just as we overlook them in this consideration of the subject. But 
the great minds lived, and even in the limited space of the Scrip- 
torium laboured mightily, It is curious to read the colophons with 
which these grand old transcribers closed their toil—rejoicing, sor- 
Little marvel, then, that a symbolism 
sprang up among these worshippers of God in nature which gave to 
every blade of grass, every flower, every number, every geometric 
figure, a deep religious meaning, go that Father Chrysographus as 
he passed with downcast eyes through the convent fields was 
reminded of the Trinity when he saw the clover, of eternal life as 
he looked at the glistening ivy, of Providence when the hen crossed 
his path with her little brood, of the saintly Dorothea by a basket 
of fruit and flowers, and of the holy Ambrose by the bees that 
hummed around his path. 

To be perfect, illumination must teem with the symbols of the 
old mouks—that is, as long as it retains asacred character. Secular 
illumination has a symbolism of it own; but, whether sacred or 
secular, illumination wichout a profusion of symbolism is art in 
incongruous rags and patches of colour, instead of art adorned with 
jewels such as a Mason might envy, Another essential quality of 
this style of art is that it shall not be too natural or too modernised, 
Conventionalised forms will, in the end. be found by the student to 
be the best for the purpose aimed at, on account of the great 
abundance of fanciful and geometric ornament necessarily introduced 
as well as from the very form of the margin, which does not admit of 
a real picture being introduced, (The truth of this will be observed 
in books thus illustrated—take Maclise’s ‘“ Moore’s Melodies,” for 
instance, in which many a fine design is spoilt by the exigencies of 
the margin.) On the grounds we have just laid down, the incor- 
poration of photographs with illuminations must be pronounced an 
error, and a most injurious one to the effect of the best class of 
work, which the nearer it approaches the old models will jar the 
more with the modern innovation. 

We are induced to discuss the subject thus at length because we 
understand that the art of illuminating is becoming more generally 
studied every day, and the sale of materials for the purpose increas- 
ing rapidly ; and because, after an inspection of the exhibition, the 
faults we have pointed out seem to us the most prevalent. 

In the industry, the patience, the delicacy of sentiment, and the 
devotional feeling which characterise the female mind are to be 
found all the requisites for the work of illumination—the woman is 
the best successor to the chrysographer of the convent. And we are 
glad to understand that the increasing taste for this style of embel- 
lishment is giving employment to many females—an employment 
which suits and does not unsex them. 

It is time, however, to turn our attention to the exhibition im- 
mediately under notice, In the first place, then, Messrs, Fuller have 
offered a prize of seven guineas for the best and most illustrative 
illumination on vellum of the text— 

Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever ; a sseptre of righteousness is the 
sceptre of Thy kingdom. 

A copy on vellum of the successful design will be given as a prize 
to the second best design on the same text, and to the best general 
design for excellence of work and composition. 

Only seven illuminations have been sent in for the special com- 
— As this is the first trial, and the text is perhaps not the 

t that could have been selected for such a purpose, it is not 
surprising that the success is not great as far as originality of design 
goes, though quite up to the average, asa rule, in workmanship. 
Some ehow a striving after symbolism, which is more laudable than 
lucky—as, for instance, in the case of a lady who illustrates the text 
with a skull and a broken lily. 

Of the general subjects, the most pretentious, if not the most 
successful, are Nos. 34, 39, and 44, by a lady of the name of 
Roussey, A little better “bad drawing” of the figures would make 
& nearer approach to the old models. ‘There is bad drawing and 
bad drawing ;” and this is not of the kind which characterises the 
old illuminators. The treatment of ornament, however, is tasteful ; 
and a ww of the three crosses on Calvary is very striking. 

An illumination (409)—say for the titlepage~of Goldsmith’s 
“ Traveller,” is perhaps one of the most original and tasteful designs 
exhibited. It is by a lady of the name of Peck. Two Misses 
Batty have sent some very elaborate and really good illuminations, 
quite in the spirit of the old monks; and Mrs. Gonne is largely 
represented by most creditable works, “The Golden Treasures” 
(76), by Miss M, C. Horsley, is also very praiseworthy; and two 
— (9 and 1%), by Miss Woods, deserve high mention. 

os. 65 and 68, by P. J. M. and 8. M. C, respectively, are most 
meritorious ; and No. 38, by Miss E, Black, must not be overlooked, 
even in our nye mag, med enumeration. 

A copy from the “ Durham Book” (121), by W. R. Harrison, and 
reproduction in colour of a picture of “Christmas” (73) from the 
Illustrated London News do not, of course, occupy a position as 
high as the works we have mentioned, but, in their class, are 

ly good, Indeed, the whole exhibition is a pleasing one, 
and cannot fail to interest those who see with delight the un- 
expected revival of an almost forgotten art, whose very essence was 
beauty. The present day, in its rage for carte-de-visite albums, and 
for albums for the monogram and postage-stamp maniacs, appears to 
us to offer an opening for illumination which may be utilised to the 
employment of female labour to a great extent. As an amusement 
merely in the embellishing and emblazoning of a lavourite poem as 
a gift, it offers young ladies with any turn for drawing a most 
excellent opportunity for manufacturing presents not expensive of 
preparation, but valuable, if only because unique, to the recipients. 

We must not conclude our notice without devoting a few words 
to the crimson-lake tracings, by Mdme. Fiucke, of Mr, Priolo’s illus- 


trations of the “ Idylis of the King,” which won the prize given by | 


the Art-Union Society a few years since. The society has generous] 
given permission to Messrs. Fuller to dispose of these tracings, with 
# view to the encouragement of female labour, and we understand 
retry eer anaes ree sale. They are most faithful yet 
spirited transcripts of the original desi full: 

and delicately finished, - a wre 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

Some years ago an application was made to the Court of Queen's 
Bench in the matter of an attorney, whom we will call Praedictus, 
He was accused of some misconduct in relation to certain dealings 
with money belonging to one of his clients, and the Court, while 
holding the charge proven, saw in the case certain elements which 
induced them to inflict a more merciful punishment than that of 
striking Praedictus off the roll ; and accordingly suspended him from 
practice as an attorney for two years. Recently a legal text- 
book, entitled “The Law Relating to Attorneys,’ was com- 
piled by Mr. Serjeant Pullen, and published. In this book, by 
an error apparently accidental, the case of Preedictus was referred to 
in terms implying that he had been struck off the roll. He 
thereupon brought an action against the publishers, who defended 
it, and, to influence the jury on the question of damages, instructed 
their counsel to refer to the facts of the charge on which the 
plaintiff had been punished. The Lord Chief Justice, in summing 
up, blamed both parties, declaring that the action ought never to 
have been brought, or resisted as ithad been. His Lordship is fond 
of idiomaticexpressions (in a trial last week he designated a sarcasm 
in a letter asa “bit of smart”), and said that defendants had felt 
they had a “‘raw” they could work, and that their counsel had been. 
instructed to wound and humiliate the plaintiff by stinging observa- 
tions. ‘It was not because a man had once in his life committed 
an improper act that he should be trampled in the dust.” Feeling 
the full force of this sentiment, we have abstained from naming the 
a Acting upon it in a like spirit, the jury awarded him £100 

amages, 

A mais was brought before the magistrates at the Thames Police 
Court, and charged with having been drunk in the streets, on the 
preceding evening, at about half-past nine o'clock. She appeared 
almost prostrated by shame and repentance. The magistrate, upon 
her being brought into court, said, ‘The lady appears very ill and. 
agitated ; let her be seated.” Immediately afterwards, upon being 
informed that she was a prisoner, his Worship ordered her to stand 
in “the usual place”—this, of course, being the dock appropriated 
to criminals. The prisoner had been found by the police, intoxi- 
cated. She could not account for having fallen into such a state, 
A neighbour who had bailed her, said her husband was a traveller, 
and had been away for three months. Mr. Paget: “And 
his wife getting drunk? How shocking this is!” ‘The neigh- 
bour said the prisoner had been ill some time. She was fined 
five shillings. Now, surely there is much that is pitiable in 
such a case as this. We would, therefore, particularly call attention 
to the fact that this unlucky lady’s name, address, and position have 
all been published in a newspaper report. It is upon this fact that 
we desire to offer a few remarks. It is not the habitual sot 
of either sex who commonly appears as defendant in cases of which 
much is made by reporters, Such defendants are ordinarily of tem- 
perate habits. “A transient disorder of the digestive organs may 
produce a sense of lassitude which over-hospitable friends seek to 
remedy by administration of liquor. This, taken even moderately, 
may produce an unforeseen effect upon the guest, on his or her going 
out into the open air. The most temperate and well-conducted may 
under such circumstances be liable to results which the trained 
soaker is able to avoid. If Bibulus be overtaken in the street he 

ives a false name, pays his fine, and the matter is never recorded. 

ut if a lady in delicate health, leaving a friend’s house after im- 
| bibing an over-stimulant, exhibit symptoms of inebriety and be 

apprehended by the police—forthwith the penny-a-liner blazons forth 
her name, address, and indiscretion. We unhesitatingly denounce 
such a proceeding as a scandalous abuse of the power of the press. 
No possible object of public utility can be served by the exposure, 
which may be productive of social ruin to unfortunate individuals 
far more deserving of fa. f than of reprehension., Nor is this all. 
We speak generally, and without reference to any particular instance, 
when we add that sub-editors, by allowing such publications, place 
in the hands of the humblest servitors of the press, a cogent power 
of extorting hush-money under a promise of suppression, 

“ Norton v. Tilling” was the title of a ranning-down case tried on 
| Monday before Chief Baron Pollock. The plaintiff, an attorney's 
| clerk, claimed £8 5s. for damages alleged to have been done to a 

skeleton gig by an omnibus in Cockspur-street. The plaintiff and 
| a Mr. Roberts, who was with him in the gig, both identified the 
| defendant's omnibus by its number. The driver and conductor of 
| the omnibus each gave evidence that no accident had occurred with 
| their vehicle; and other testimony was brought forward to show 
| that the mishap had not been caused by the defendant. The Chief 
| Baron in his summing-up made the following suggestive remarks. 
| Perhaps it may be remembered by some of our readers that we long 
| since recorded the system of fraud commented upon by his Lord- 
| ship :-— 
| ‘The Lord Chief Baron said he had paid great attention to the case, because 

a few years ago a mode of cheating was resorted to against the owners of 
| brewers’ drays in respect of accidents which neveroccurred. He did not wis!) 

to connect that circumstance with the present inquiry; but he might state 
| that in three or four instances the parties engaged in the conspiracy suc- 
| ceeded. One of the actions was tried before him. He failed to get a clear 
notion of what the accident was, and with this doubt m his mind he was 
obliged to sum up, and the result was that the plaintiff got a verdict for the 
| amount claimed. In the following Term an application was made for a new 
| trial on the ground that the accident never happened, and that the action 
| was the result of a system of fraud which had been resorted to by the 
| plaintiff. A rule was granted, but no one appeared to show cause, and the 
rule was made absolute. No new trial, however, took place, the whole 
| system of extortion having been inthe mean time blown upon. 

The jury returned a verdict for the defendant in “Norton v. 

Tilling.’ 

The. cabmen are making a profit of the road through Hyde Park 
by charging according to the tables published by authority, as 
though they, the drivers, were still compelled to go by way of Park- 
lane. The way to defeat this device is to set down a short distance 
from some place specified in the tables, and then, in case of dispute, 
for the hirer to insist on measurement. No such measurement can 
be called for between two points mentioned in the tables. A new 
official book of cab-fares is now becoming desirable for many 
reasons, Among them we may mention that the old book reckons 
no fares from or to Victoria station, Pimlico, across Lambeth 
Bridge, along the new street in Southwark ; or between Pimlico to 
Pall-mall, except by way of Charing-cross. 


THE CASE OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK.—The prosecution of Mr. Rumble, 
inspector of naval machinery at Sheerness, for inciting persons to join the 
Confederate steamer Rappahannock, in breach of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, was commencsd in the Court of Queen’s Bench on Monday. Several 
witnesses were examined, and on one of them, named Newman, giving 
evidence of which the defendant had not been apprised, the Lord Chief 
Juatice adjourned the trial on the ground that the defendant had been 
taken by surprise, and ought to have time to procure rebutting evidence. 
The case will, therefore, not come on again during the present sittings. 

THE WATERLOO-BRIDGE MysTERY.—Some time ago a letter was pub- 
lished in the London papers from a Mr. Irwin, of Dublin, professing to 
throw some light upon the Waterloo-bridge mystery. According to him an 
Australian colonist, whom he called R., had been lodging with a man named 
W., in a street in the Strand, R. was known to have money, snd he disap- 
peared just at the time the bones were found on Waterloo Bridge. The 
police have made inquiries, and the result is that a Mr. Radcliffe (the “R.” 
of Mr. Irwin’s story) is found to have lodged with a Mr. Woolfe (the “ W.” 
of the letter), and to have sold some Tasmanian bonds, after which he dis- 
appeared. However, three months afterwards he opened an account with a 
| bank at Liverpool ; so that he was not the victim of the Waterloo-bridge 
affair. 

SMART PRACTICE.—At Shoeburyness, one day last week, the Armstrong 
and Whitworth Committee fired one hundred rounds rapid fire from the 
Armstrong 12-pounder breech-loader field-gun. There was an interval of 
ten minutes after the first fifty rounds. The time, as taken by the com- 
mittee was—for the first fifty, 6m. 58s., and for the second fifty, 6m. 30s. : 
13m. 35s. in all. Thus the gun was fired throughout the one hundred 
rounds at the rate of seven rounds and a half a minute; and for the second 
| fifty rounds at the rate of eight rounds a minute. It was supposed on 
| the ground that four shots were often in the air at the sametime., This is 
| py far the most rapid artillery fire on record, and it is more than twice as 

rapid than ever has been accomplished by any muzzle-loading gun. No 
| water was used, nor any sponging, nor did any hitch of any sort occur. At 

the fifty-second round the lanyard that pulls the friction tubes broke; thie 
caused a delay of 20 secs, 
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MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


THE demand for gold for export purposes having increased—about 
£300,000 having been withdrawn from the Bank of England for 


the operations in National Stocks, both for x ey and 
BET ve been limited, and prices have shown a tend Lo give 
way. Oonaols, for Money, have realised 48} J g 59); Ditto, for the 


10t" of January, 894 4; Reduced and New Three per Centa, 8} 4; 
Exchequer Bille, 6s. to 1s. discount; Red Sea Annuities, 20). Bank 
Stock has been 237 to 239. 

Indian Stocks, d&c., have sold slowly, and the quotations have not 


per cent, 


oo or on ” 


- + - ” 


been supported, India Stock, 219 to 217; Diitu, New, loz] ; Ditto, 
Bonds, par to 5s, prem, The Rupee Paper has been 10i to 102 and 
09 to 110. 

, There bas been only a moderate demand for discount aceom- 
modation ; nevertheless, the lowest rates ior the best comiercial 
paper, in the opop market, are as follow :— 

Thirty Days’ Bills .. a 

Sixty Days’ .. 6 

Three Months’... 7 

Four Months’ .. 7 

Bx Mom on luca. sem ween as Be iy 

The Bank of Prussia has reduced its rate for money to 6 per cent, 
On most parts of the Continent capital is beeoming more abundant. 

The merket for Foreign Securities has exhibited less firmness, 
and prices, in most instances, show a decline from last week, The 
Confederate Loan has sold at 56 to 58 ; and the scrip of the Danubian 
Loan at par to} Brazilian Four-and-a-Half per Cents have 
marked 83} ; bitin Pour-and-a-Hatf per Cents, sl} ex diy. ; 
Egyptian Seven per Cents, 06; Greek, 22}: Mexican Three per 
Centa, 204 Ditto, 1864, 27]; Portuguese Three per Cents, 48; 
Russian Old Five per Cents, $44 ; Ditto, 1862, 87; Ditto Four-und-a- 
Half per Cents, 1850, 87} ; Ditto Three per Cents, 53}; Sardinian 
Five per Cents, 81) ex div.; Spenish Passive, 32; Ditto, Certiti- 
cates, 144; Turkish Old Six per Cents, 88} ; Ditto, 185s, 717; Ditto, 
1862, 714; Ditto Four per Cents, 100; Datch Two-and-a-Halt per 
Cents, 624 ; and Italian Five per Cents, 64]. 

In Joint-stock Bank Shares only a moderate business has been 

and the quotations have had an unfavourable tendency :— 
Alliance have sold at 39; Ditto, New, 37); Australasia, 71; Bank 
of Beypt, 294 ; Consolidated, 10}; Hindustan, China, and Japan, 
314 ; Imperial, New, 274; Lmperial Ottoman, 167; Land Mortgage 
of India, 44; London and Brazilian, 47; Lendun, Buenos Ayres, 
and River Plate, 544; London and County, 79; Merchant, 29}; 
Metropolitan and Provincial, 174; Scinde, Punjaub, and Delhi, 
10g ; and Union of London, 56, 

Colonial Government Securities have been dealt in to a fair 
extent :—Canada Six per Cents have realised 984; Ditto Five per 
Cents, 89; Ceylon Six per Cents, 1024; Mauritius Six per Cents, 
1064 ; New Brunswick Six per Cents, 100; New Sonth Wales Vive 
Lod my oi New Zealand Five per Cents, 94 ; and Victoria Six 

mts, 1074. 
rerhe Miccellaneous Market has continued quiet. Bombay Gas 
Shares have sold at 5 ex div. ; Company of African Merchants, 24; 
Credit Foncier and Mobilier of England, *}; Financial Corpora- 
tion, 3 ; Fore-street Warehouse, 9%; General Credit, 6% ; Hudson's 
Bay, 16) ; International Financial, 7} ; Joint-Stock uiscount, 7 ; 
London Financial, 24} ; National Discount, 15} ; National Financial, 
64 ; Oriental Financial, 6; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 52} ; 
Ditto, New, 49 ; Royal Mail Steam, 93 ; Société Financiére a’Egypte, 
4; Thames ano Mersey Marine, 7}. 


The dealings in the Railway Share Market have been very mode- 
rate, and prices have not been supported. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE.—The present week's arrival of English wheat, 
coastwise and by land carriage, has been very moderate, and the 
demand for all kinds has ruled heavy, nt about stationary prices, 
In foreign wheat, the imports of which have not increased, the 
transactions have been trifling, at previous quotations. Barley for 
malting has changed hands steadily, at full currencies, 
bat grinding’ and distilling sorts have sold slowly, at barely late 
rates. Malt has commanded full prices, with a fair inquiry, The 
oat trade has continued firm, at extreme currencies ; but beans and 
peas have commanded lesa attention. In the value of fleur no 

has taken place. 

ENGLISH CURRENCY.—Wheat, 378, to 45s.; barley, 24s. to 35s. ; 
oats, 16s, to 24a, ; rye, 208. to 28s.; beans, 33s, to 45s, ; peas, 34s, to 
42s, per quarter ; flour, 27s. to 40s, per 280 1b, 

CATTLE.—The supplies of s have been very moderate. On 
the whole, the trade has been inactive, at about stationary prices, 
Beef, from 3a, 6d, to 58, 6d,; mutton, 38, 10d. toda 10d.; veal, 
45, Ad. to 5s, 4d. ; pork, 3s, 6d. to 4s, 10d, per 81, to sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—) kind of meat has moved 
off slowly, as follows :—Beef, from 3s. 2d. to 4s, 6d. ; mutton, 4s, 6d. 
40 ds. 100. veal, 4s, to 4s, 8d.; pork, 38, 4d, to 4s, 10d. per 81b, by 


CATCASE, 
‘TRA.—At public sale, prices have given way 1d. to 1}. per 1b.; and, 
by private eontract, the demand is heavy. 

SUGAR.—Our market is still heavy, and, in some instances, the 
quotations havea drooping tendency, The stock is 112,157 tons, 
against 76,617 tons last year. Refined goods are heavy, at 42s, 6d. 
per cwt. for common brown lumps. 

CorrEE.—Prices have given way 61. to 1s. per ewt., at which 
reduction a fair businesa is doing. Stock, 11,024 vons, agaiast 10,106 
tons iu 1863. 

RICE.—No change has taken place inthe quotations, The steck 
consists of 35,900 tons, againet 44,113 tons last year. 

PROVISIONS.—Very little is doing in Irish butter, at about 
stationary prices ; but foreign qualities rule firm. Bacon is rather 
lower, the quotations for the best Waterford being per cwt., on 
board. In other provisions we have no change to n 

TALLOW.—The market is somewhat heavy. P.Y. 
is selling at 40s, Od. per cwt, Stock, 62,154 caska, 
ditto last year. Rough tat, 2s. 1d. per 8 1b. 

OILS.—Linseed oii is telling at £33 108, per ton, Rape, £43 to 
£47; olive, £49 108, to £55; and cocoanut, £:) 10s. to £35, 
French turpentine, 62s. 6d_ vo 63s. per ewt. 

SPIRITS.—Rum is selling siowly, but at full prices. Brandy and 
grain spirit support previous rates. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 to £510s,; clover £5 to 
£6 6. ; and straw, £1 4s, to £1 103 per load. 

COALS.—Best house coals, 22s, to 234, ; seconds, 21s, to 22a; and 
Hartleys’, 198. to 204. per ton. 

Hors.— New qualities move off steadily, at from 130s. to 200s, per 
ewt, In other kinds only a moderate bustness is doing. 

WOOL,.—The public sales of colonial wool are still in progress, 
Privately, the market is heavy. 

POTATOES,—The supplies are moderate, and the trade is steady, 
at from 60s, to 1208, per ton, 


. on the spot, 
against 70,764 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 2. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—S, BULLEN, jun., Hereford 


tailor. ; 
BANKRUPTS.—J. M'CABE, Platt-terrace, Old §t, Pancras-road, 
marble-mason.—R. WOOD, Darlington-street, Harrow-road, stone- 
mason.—A, FRANKS, Middlesex-street, Ald , publican —J. and 
J. EAST, So Mark’s-road, Lancaster-road, Kensington, and Green- 
ford-green, and Alperton. near Sudbury, brickmakers. 
Half-moon-crescent, Barnsbury-road, licensed vy 
APPLETON, Moore-park-terrace, Fulham, eroce 
Camberwell-new- roa 


‘T. CLAPHAM, 

.—J. CRIGH TON, Hich- street, Whitechapel.— 
» M. GLASS, Brandon-street, Walworth, and Rinfeld-place, 
Clapham-road, gelatine manufacturer—T. GREGORY, Reigate, 
Surrey, linendraper.—J. D. SHAF TO, Villa-road, Brixton-road, 
collector to the tron and Citizen Steam-boat, Companies, — W. 


BLACKETT, Cro: don, builder.—R. J, DOSIE, Great James: street, 
Bedford-row, and Vassall-road, Brixton, attorney.—G. DE VINS 
WADE, Baldock, Hertfordshire, scrivener.—H. D, BROOKE, Leadee- 
hall-market, poulterer.—K. SKEATS, Redbridge, Hampshire, corn- 
dealer.—E, SWEETAPPLE, Whitchurch, Hampshire paper manu- 
facturer—W, WILLIAMS, Whetstone, Middlesex, fishmonger'’s 
assistant.—J. TURNER, Southorpe, Northamptonshire, farmer.— 
W. LAMB, Clarkson-strect, Hethnal-green-road. railway clerk,— 
A. PAINE and W. JONES, Lee and Lewisham, Kent, carpenters,— 
J. MISSLNG, Rochester, \icensed victualler.—!’. GOZINGEK, Great 
street, Westminster, pork -butcher.—G, W. C. SELBY, 
Kent.—J. H. PERRY, Arundel-street, Strand, magneto- 

‘ist.—W. HEBDON, Church-road, Islington, commission agent. 

G, J, MICHEL, High-street, and Bright’s-buildings, Sonth-street, 
Wandsworth._T. ZEALKY, Kichardson-street, Hermondsey, fell- 
monger.—W. CONSTABLE, J. 8. GOTTS, and G. NOBLE, Nor- 
coachbuilders.—S. P, HEARLE, St. Thomas-street, Islington, 
rave-road, St. John’s-wood, clerk.—A. LAYTON, 
-square,—J. THEOBALD, Romford.—K. 
Underhill, Wit- 
torsham, Kent, labourer.—G. H. SAMSON, Underhill, Witter-ham, 


and 
CLAUGHTON, Pudsey, 
near Leeds, cloth mannfacturer.—M. &, WALKER, Wake- 


ARMITAGE, Witton a North 


Ww, grocer. 
innkeeper —G. BUTCH&H, sen. Birmingham, guu- 
barrel borer,—E, SHELDON, Birmingham, journeyman japanner. 
W. BREAKEN &LDGE, Manchester, house-painter.—W. KEN WICK, 
Hulme, plasterer.—¥. B, J. P, VOSPER, Kingston, Por:smouth.— 
T.G , New Radford, Nottinghamshire, grocer.—W. WOOD, 
Tunstell, dealer in tobacco.—S. MARSHALL, Nottingham.— 
J.@ IN, Tunstall, porter.—C. S{MLPSON, Hanley. fishmonger. 
T. W. CONEY, Hudderefield, manager of livery siables —S. and J. 
SENIOR, Lockwood, clog-iron makers.—E. HOGAN, Siudders field, 
keeper of spirit vaults.—H. HARMAN, ansea, Watchmaker,— 
BR. DUFFY, Carlisle, fruiterer.—H. MILLS, Cirencester, painter.— 
M._ WILLIAMS, Karlswood, Glamorganshire, publican. — 
J. DAWSON, Litchurch, Dergshion, greengrocer.—G. ALLISON, 
Elwick, Durham, innk: .—J. MINERS, Chacewater, Cornwall, 
bootmaker,—R. STARK, Devonport, licensed vicwualier,-R. KEMP, 
Fenny Stratford, shopker per.—L. PEARSON, Hulme, haydealer.— 
W. B. B. MEARNS, Oxctord, practical brewer.—T, SHEPPARD, 
Aston, Warwickshire.—D. W. BULCHART, Wellingboroagh, shve- 
upper machinist,—M. NOBLE, Norwich.—M. W. LOMAS, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, gtocer.—W, WILSON, Kingston-upon-Huil, journey. 
man printer.—T. FELL, Bingley, Yorkshire,—H. CURLLER, 
Droitwich, surgeon. 

SCOTCH SkQUESTRATION,— D.STEWABT, Invergordon, baker, 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 6. 


BANKRUPTS.—F. RICHARDSON, Benen.en, Kont, miller.—M. 
POUND, Leather-lane, drugirist,—A, H, K, SMITH, Vinegar-yard, 


Drury-lane, licensed victualle: FEAVERYEAR, Essex-strect, 


Islington, butcher,—H. G. BACON, Waliham Cottages, Londonderry- ANK OF NEW ZE ALAN 
road, Camberwell.—J. E. BARNETT and G. DYSON, Bow-lane, INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
J. COLLARD, Flete Farm, near Mar- | Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, the Provincial 


TER, St. Paul's-street, New North- Governments of Aucklan anterbury, Otago, &e. 


G, Elizabet-street, look ing-glass- CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE £95,000, 

Memon “ron, Bayswater, Nauee decorator,— pci = VB ZUND £05000. 
. AY re, near Hornsey, manager to a public company, Branches and pncies in Now Z% 
PF. BRIGGS, Beacon hill, Holloway, clerk to “en oilbroker, — J. Auckland Blane Canlaat eicsargill 
CHAMBERs, Biggleswade, licensed victualler. —G. PHILLIPS, New Plymouth Lyttelton Tokomairiro Riverton 
Sydenham Trace, Notting-hill, assistant to a cheesemonger.— J. 't. Napier Akaroa Wetherstone Wakatipu 
SHAY LER, St John-sireet-road, furrier.—G. TRIGGS. Apollo- lugton Christchurch Waitabuna Shotover 
buildings, ast-street, Walworth, shoemake CORDES, Strat- Anan Kniapoi Dunstan Kingston 
ford , Lesex, whitesmith —J. K. LORD, Brunsw srrace, Camber- mm Timaru Manuherikia Hogburn 


well, naturalist.—R, NICHOLLS, Harefield, Middlesex, baker.—W. 
ALPE, Eatou-mews South, jobmaster.—G. BERRY, Brimington- 
road, Peck Bais, solicitor's clerk.—S. J. G. O11 ‘D, Terriano- 
avenue, Camden-road, fishmonger.—J. BAYLIS, Ch 
W. WHEELER, Cambridge-pla Norfoik-square, tailor.—J. 
POTTER, Lelverpool. buildera,—A, COTCHING, Leighton Burzard, 
malster.—C WORTH, Chaplin-terrace, Forest-hill.—C, TAYLOR, 
Pencomb, Herefordshire, tarmer.—T. HARDIMAN, Trafaigar- 
terrace, De Beauvoir Town, plumber. |) HULME, Marchington, 
near Uttoxever, farmer.—E, WESTERBY, Leicest-r, hosier —W. 
REYNOLDS, Gloucester, ironmonger.—J. EW ART, Leeds, surgeon. 
R,CULPAN, Cleekheaton, woollen mawufacturer.—T. WILLIAMS, 
Wrenham, builder. — W. H. HAND, Liverpool, attorney — 
M, BRENNAND and R. WHITAKER, jun., Rochdale, flannel 
manufacturere,—M. W. DEACON, Manchoster, linen merchant.—C, 
SIDDALL, Oldham, provision-dealer.—H. PRICK, Birmingham, 
schoolmistress. —S, DEAKIN, Birmingham, — B, CHALMERS, 


Pieton Dunedin 
, This Bank grants Draughts on any of the above-named places in 
New Zealand, and transacts every description of Banking business 
connected with that Colony,on terma which may be learned on appli- 
cation at the London Office, 3 LAKK WORTHY, 
50, Old Broad-street, City, Managing Director. 


7 

JTANOFORTES,—OETZMANN and 

= PLUMB'S New Pianette is acknowledged the best and cheapest 

in Europe, about two thirds the price of the much advertised French 

Pianos, Can be had for twelve months on trial, Ove in the window 
marked with price ; plain woods cheaper. For hire or sale, 

Patentees, 151, Regent-street. 


PJANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
st MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bishopsgate-streot Within. 
These Pianos are of rare excellence, with the best improvements 


Birming han sarnpee aid piercer,—R. TOMLINSON, mine, 
Salop, tailor.—W, EY KE, Swansea, gardener.—J, BIDDLECOMBK, | recently applied, whi 
Newport, Isle of Wight, shoemaker.—E. SHAW, Oldham.—H. | of stead Glas stands tact atid eae eee eacelignstal qnality 


HOPWOOD, Oldham, cotton-waste dealer.—M. G. PRICE, Wilts, 
farmer.—T. ROBINSON, Leigh, innkeeper. — D. COCKBUBN, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, carver and gilder —J. ROBERTS, Witcham, 
Cambridgeshire, pig-jobber,— H. BIRD, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
bostman. — G, JOHNSON, Clay-cross, Derbyshire, grocer. — 
A. WHITNEY, Olney. commission agent.—W. FENTON, Cambridge, 
shoemaker—J, HALL, Bury, Lancashire, stonemagon.—R. RAY, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, potter.—N, RAMSDEN, Rristol,—E. SRERRATT, 
Burslem, clothier.—D. M. DAVIES, New Town, Westbromwich.— 
T. CHESTER, St. Leonards-on-Sea, baker—I. SMITH, Wolver- 
rie journeyman locksmith.—W. SMITH, Leominster, baker.— 
H. HARVEY, Hoarwithy, Herefordshire, beerseller,— C, SPENCER, 
Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, waiter.—R. BLAKKS, Ponte- 
fract, journeyman smith, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, — J. MGHIE, West Kilbri¢es 
farmer,—A. CURRLE, Glasgow, house furnisher—J, T., FRASER» 
Glasgow, writer —J., J. W. B., and M. MILLAR, Greenlawmains,— 
W. WILSON, Stirling, boot and shoe maker, 


First-chuss pianos for hire, on easy terms of purchase, Jury award, 
Interoational Exhibition’: Honourable menkicd “for pif and 
cheap pianos.” Carriage-free, 


EFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 


ESTIMATE from, or visit the Establishment of, BRAN 
BROTHERS, Furniture, Patent Bedstead, and Bedding Maker 
Upholsterers, Carpet Factors, and complete House Furnishers, 121 ard 
123, Old Kent-road, London, S.E. (next Bricklayers’ Arms station), 
All goods warranted, and @elivered free to any house in the 
kingdom. Established 1823, 


ASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 
it lity, madi a . 
FILMER and SONS Manatees, sa, SEE Donaecien 
Oxford-street, W. An Mlustrated Priced Catalogue sent post-free, 


Honourable Mention for Purity and Excellence of Quality, 


International Exhibition, 1362, 
A ROB B, 


LEXANDER 

Family and Export Biscuit Baker and Confectioner, begs to 
ackoewledge, with grateful thanks, the patronage of his friends 
and the public, and to call their attention to his 

SHOW or CHRISTMAS and TWELETH-DAY CAKES, 
which this season will be of the most choice and elegant desct iption, 
many new and tasteful decorations being selected aud introduced, 
Christmas Cakss, Ornamentad, is. 6d. per 1b, 

welfth-day Cakes, 


OMMODORE NUTT and MINNIE 
WARREN,—The celebrated Commodore Nutt, the smallest 

man living! twenty years of age, twenty-nine inches high, and weigh- 
ing but twenty-four pounds, having concluded his famous three years’ 
enyagement in America, for whieh he received from Mr, » T. 
Barnum the munificent sum of thirty thousand dollars, has the 
honour to inform the Public of London that he will make his 
FIRST APPKARANCE in the Old World at ST, JAMES’S HALL, 
PICCADILLY, on MONDAY, DEC. 12, 1864, assisted by the wonderfu 


Miss Minnie Warren, sister of Mrs. General Tom Thumb, the smallest _, first quality, highly decorated, 28. per 1b. ; 
lady of her age in the world, eighteen years old, twenty-tour Second ditto, Is. bd. b.; third ditto, for Juveniles, 1s. per Th, 
inches high, weighing nineteen pounds only. — A Bacheler A lurge assortment o vy, Almond, and other cakes, in moulds, 


1s, Sd, per lb, ; Pound 
1s. 8d, per Ib, ; 
6d, to bs, per cake, 
Assorted Cases of Biscuits, for presents, 24. 6d, and upwards, 
Pasiry of every description, Creams, loes, Jellies, &c, 
N.B, Refreshment wus for Wines, Soups, Tea, Coffee, &o, 


ABBXAN DER ROBB begs to inform Export 


Houses, Families going abroad, and others, that he has always 
on hand a large Stock of Wine, Dessert, and other Biscuits, made by 
muchinery expressly for exportation. 

His Ginger Nuts and Ginger Biscuits are much approved of in 
warn: climates, All in cases of 2s. and upwards, 
Only goods of the first quality made, 
» Manufactory—79, St. Martin's-lane, London, 
N.B. The celebrated Nursery Biscuits, of which A Robb has been 
the sole maker for upwards of thirty years.are in use in the Nursery 
of their Royal Highnesses the Princ? and Princess of Wales. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 

Speedy Relicf in Cases of Acidity, Bile, Indigestion, Heart- 

burn, Flatulency, &c. Sold in tins, Is, 28. 4s, and &s, each, by 

J.T. BRAGG, Sole Maker, 2, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square : 

and by all naga Also, Pure Vegetable Charcoal, in botties, 2s. 
and 4, each, 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 
obtained the Only Prize Medal 
for “* Purity and Excellence of Quality,’ 
International Exhibition, 1862, 
Trade Mark—The Bull's Head, 


and Belle of mature age, and more than usual intelligence, and 
weighing, together, less than an ordinary child of three years— 
Nature's smallest edition of her choicest works. ‘This Elfin couple 
will give two Levées daily, at Three and Eight pm., in a most 
interesting Melange of Songs, Dances, Duets, &c., including 
Commodore Nutt,’ celebrated personations, the Drummer Boy, 
Sailor, Patrick O'Fogerty, the Cure, Drunkard, Stump Speaker (with 
ten changes of costume), Jim Crow (in the character of a crow), and 
his wonderful feats of Prestidigitation, &c.; and Miss Minnie 
Warren in her Songs, Dances, and Duets, appearing in three dif- 
ferent costumes at each Levee, from her costly and magnificent 
wardrobe. 

There will be a Change of Programme at each Levée, 

The magnificent Miniature Coach, drawn by four of the smallest 
ponies in the world, the whole a present from General Tom ‘Shumb 
to Commodore Nutt, attended by elfia coachman and footmen in 
livery, will convey these little wonders between their Hotel and St. 


James's Hall, 
To be obtained at the Hall. A few 


Admission, 1s., 24, and 33, 
reserved Stalls 5x. ench. 

{Children under Ten years of age Half Price to the 28, 3s., and 58 
places, 


‘is, 4d. per Ib, ; Ratafias and Macaroons, 
rtch Bans, Is. 3d. per Ib.; Scotch Short Bread, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Patent CORN FLOUR. 
Packets, 2d., 4d... 84, 


CORRECTED RECIPE FOR INFANTS’ FOOD,—To two tea- 
spoonsful of Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, mixed with two table- 
spoonsfal of cold water, add half-point of boiling milk and water 
(equal quantities) ; boil for seven minutes, and sweeten very slightly. 
It should be when warm about the thickness of cream. 


New CHINA GINGER, excelsior quality, 


6s, 6d. per original jar, or by the case of six, 37s, 62.—THUS. 
NUNN and SONS beg to call the atiention of t public to their 
choice and extensive assortment of DESSERT FRUITS, consisting 
of muscate) raisins, Jordan almonds, Eleme fies. French and Elvas 
plums, pippins, ec. ; together with dried cherries, czystallised and 
glacé fruits. and confectionery in great variety. Their general 
stock of groceries is of the bihest cinss, and they possess @ most 
valuable stock of foreign wines, spirits, and liqueurs of every 
description ; also, beer ot every kind. in cask and bottle, Priced 
lists on applicaior 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, W.C. 
AUOCE—LEA and PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronounced by Connoiseurs to be 
** The only Good Sauce,” 
None genuine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper, 
Sold by Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sons, and Grocers and 
Oilmen universally. 


RIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE 

of ANCHOVIES, SAUCES, FICKLES, &c,, Pure and Good, 

as supplied by JOHN BURGESS and SON for more than One 
Hundred Years —107, Strand (corner of Savoy-steps), London, 


POWDER. 


K BENS GENUINE MUSTARD. 


First Manufactured A.D, 1742, 
or more ¢! 
One Hundred and Twenty Years, 

This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold by the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high esti- 
mation for its purity and pungency of flavour, The qualities that 
are recommended for family use are the Double Supertine and the 
Gennine, boch of which can be obtained from most Family 
Grocers, in canisters of | 1b, and 4 lb, each, 

KEEN, ROBLNSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, 


AYLORB BROTHEBS 
GENUINE MUSTARD, 

Dr, Haavall, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous micro- 
ecopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it con- 
tains the three essential pro) of good mustard —viz., 

PURITY, PUNGENCY, and DSLICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that cach Package beare their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Oz," and 
Dr. Hassall's Report. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, 


BOWS AND RINGLETS, on Combs, Plaits, 

Braids, Bands, Wigs, Fronts, and every other description of 
Ornamental Hair, all of the first quality, of COLLEY, Hairdresser 
and Perfumer, 28, Bishopsgate-street Within (corner of Crosby- 
square), E,tablished 65 years,—N.B, Orders sent by post on receipt 
ot Post Oftice order, 3 


don, N.B. 


ORWICK’S BAKING 


Recommended by the Analyst to the ‘ Lancet,” and author 
of “Adulterations Detected.” for making digestive bread without 
yeast, and for rendoring puddings and pastry light and wholesome. 
oold everywhere, 


IDMANS’ SEA _ SALT, — This article, 
extracted from the “foaming billews,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath if the comfortable 
seclusion of an apartment, Ite Gre? use is productive of immense 
benefit in cases of rnenmatism, debility, weakness of the limbs, 
sprains, é&c,—Sold by Chemists everywhere, in bags containing 7 lb., 
14 1b,, 281b., and ig dab be Propricvors, Tidman and Son, N » 10, 
Wormwood-street, 


OWLANDS' MACASSAR — OIL.—This 


elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in high repute for its 
unpesralleied success in promoting the growth, restoring, preserving, 
aad beautifying the Human Hair, Its invaluable properties have 
obtained the patronage of Moyalty and the aristocracy thi hout 
Europe and its introduction into the nursery of Royalty. Price 
3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. (equal to four smell), and 21s, per bottle, Sold by 
Chemists and Perfamers. 

*»* Ask for “ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil.” 


IESSE and LUBIN’S PERFUMES— 

Magnolia, White Rose, Frangipanni, Geranium, Patchouly, 
nowswoen Bay, and 1000 others—2s, Ba. each.—2, New Bond-street, 
London, Trade Price-list may be had post-free. 


O THE LADIES OF ENGLAND.—Miss 


TALBOT, thirty years Lady’s-maid in the highest circles of 
Bogland, Paris, and Spain, will forward full directionsin the new 
and beautiful art of getting up the Face and Eyes in the most bril- 
liant style, with other Recipes for the Toilet. standing unrivalled, 
24 stamps—Addéress, Miss F, E. Talbot, Folkingham, Lincolnshire. 


pets ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 


An invaluable Preparation for joining broken China, Glass, 
Earthenware, Woods, Cabinetwork, and Fancy Articles of every 
description, with extreme strength and neatness; remarkable for 
the great facility of using it, As there are several di ul 
imitasions of the Diamond Cement, the public can avoid failure and 
disappointment only by strict caution in purchasing none without 
the signature, “ E. Davy,” on the wrapper. 

N.B, Manufactured by BAKCLAY and SONS No. 95, Farringdon- 
street. Lrice 1s, per bottle, 


NDIGESTION, BLLIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 
NS PILL OF HEALTH. Sold by all Sedicine 


don, E.C, 


PURVEYORS TO IL.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal. 
NO MORE MEDICINE, 

U BARBY’S DELICIOUS REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD restores digestion, strong nerves 
sound lungs, healthy liver, refreshing sleep fanctional regularity, 
and energy to the most disordered or enfee led, removing the most 
obstinate stomach, vervous, bilious, pulrnonary, and liver com- 
plaints in old or young. In tins, 11b,, 28, 90.; 121b., 22—Du 

Barry and Co,, 77, Kegent-street, London, and all Grocers, 


R DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER O1G—Loss or FLESH,.—This celebrated Oil, which 
is so inva‘uable in overcoming prostraiion, has been ured with un- 
failing efficacy and the most artonishing]: zoett results in restoring 
flesh to the most emaciated frame DR, HANKS, from extensive ex- 
rience observes :—" Patients, after a brief trial of DR, DE 
ONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN OIL, have acquired such fatness, and 
those distressing symptoms accompanying emaciation have so 
rapidly subsided, that I have induced to advise its substitution 
for the Pale Cod-Liver Vil.” Sold only in capsuled imperial half- 
pints, 28. 6d.; pints, 4s. Od.; quarts, 94, by DK. DE JONGH's sole 
oe. ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO,, 77, Strand, London ; and 
Cc ste 


AUTION. — Chlorodyne. — In Chancery. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. Browne was 
undoubtedly the inventor—eminent hospital physiciaos of London 
stated that Dr, J. Collis Browne was the discoverer—of Chlorodyne ; 
that they prescribe it lately, and mean no other than Dr, Browne's, 
See ‘Limes, July 12, 1864. The public, therefore, ara cautioned 
ainst using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE. It is afticmed by medical testimonials to be the 
most efficacions medicine for CONSUMPTION, COUGHS COLDs, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &c. No 
home should bo without it. Sold in bottles, 2s, %d. and 4s, 6d, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Rursell-street, London, W.C., sole 
manufacturer, Observe particularly, none genuine without the 
words “Dr, J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 
stamp. 


AYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS.— Those 

who value their health should never be without this inva- 

luable remedy, which is acknowledged to be, by all who have triea 
it, the Best Family Medicine. The extraordinary Cures effected by 


OBINSONS CELEBRATED 
MEDICATED COTTON WOOL.—No family should be with- 


out thia valuable preparation. 
skin, rheuwatic pains, tic doloureux, sciatica, whooping-couch, 
and all diseases of the chest and lungs. Recommended and used 
by a large number of the mort eminent physicians. Sole Proprietors, 
W. G, BENTLEY ard CO., 220, High Holborn, Lonaon, In 


this wonderful preparation prove that where these Pills are used eta, Is. Ife, 24, 3d., and ds. Gd, To be obtained through any 
perfect and ro! bealth may be peut om—Sold by all emiat in town or country, or dicecs from the proprietors, Trade 
Chemists, c&o., st 1s, 14d., 22, 9d,, and de 6d. per box, ica-list may be bad post-free, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Public Health. 

& It is the duty of every man to promote, as far as he can, the 

public welfare ; and nove does this more effcwally than he who 
enables the community to withstand disease, 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA is an 
2 excellent remedy for Acidity of tae Svomach, Heartbura, 
Headache, Gost wed ind raion cd asa ald epee for delicate 


For burns, scalds, bruises in the | 


> r 
B SON, J. W., Watch and Clock Maker by 

special warrant of appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. Maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, and of 
the Chronegraph Dial by which was timed “the Derby ” of 1862, 
1863, and Ly: Prize modallist, class t); nud honouravle mention, 
class 15. Established 1749,—35 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, 


ENSON, J, W., begs to invite the attention 
he nobility, gentry, and the public to his establishment at 
33 and 34, Ladgate-nill, which, having been increased in nize, by the 
addition ef two houses in the rear, is now the most extensive and 
richly-stocked in London. 


ENSON, J. W.—His workshops contain an 
eficient staff of workmen, selected from the best London 
houses and from the ateliers of France, Germany, and Switeerland. 
aha ars employed not only in the manufacture but in the repair 
es, 


ENSON, J. W., for the convenience of his 

customers, has OPENED BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS at 

9, Westbourne-grove ; 164, Tottenham-court-road ; and 67, New- 

i on cas aeway.- Manutactory, 83 and 34, Ludgate-hill, Estab- 
it 49, 


ENSON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 


on Watclios and Clocks, free by post for three stamps, contains 
a short history of Horolegy, with prices and patterns, and enables 
thore who live in any part of the world to make a eatisfactory 
selection.—3s and 34, Lucyate-hill, 


are of the finest quality which the art of horology is at 
present capable of peodnolng Illustrated London News," Noy. 4, 


1862.—33 ana 34, Ludgate-hill, London, Established 1749, 

t ENSON’S WATCHES — Chronometer, 
duplex, lever, horizontal, vertical, repeating centre reconds 

keyless, astronomical, reversible, chronograph, blind men's, Indian, 


presentation, and railway, to suit all classea,—33 and 54, Ludgate- 
hill, Loudon, we 


ENSON’S WATCHES, — Finely-finished 

j-plate lever movements, compound balance, jewelled, &c., 
open tace, gold cases, sive for gentlemen, £33; hunters, £36, 
ae cases, £25 ; hunters, £27.—33 and $4, Ludgate-hill, Established 
7a, 


ENSON'S WATCHES. — Lever 3-plate 


movement, jewelled, &c, gold cases, size for gentlemen, oper 
face, 17, 18, \% guineas; hunters, 20, 21, 23 guineas, Silver cases 
10 guineas ; hunters, 11 guineas.—33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, Ke .a- 
lished 174, 


ENSON’S WATCHES,—Full-plate lever 

movement, jewelled, strong double-backed gold cases, size 

for gentlemen, open face, 10, 12, 14,16, 18, 20 guineas ; hunters, 13, 

15, 17, 19, 21, 23 guineas. Silver, 5 guineas; hunters, 6 guineas.— 
33'and 34, Ludgate-hill, 


ENSON’S 


y : 
WATCHES, — Well-finished 
horizon tal movements, jewelled, &c., a compact, flat watch, 
in double-bo ttomed silver cases, adapted for all classes, warranted. 
Open face, £2 12s, 6d, £4 3e., £4 4a, £5 58,; Hunters, £3 38, £4 a 
£5 5e., £6 68,—3%8 and 34, Ludgate-hill, 


ENSON’S WATCHES for LADIES, 


embellished with beautiful rpecimens of the designer's and 
engraver's skill, with lever movements of the finest description, 
gold cases, 11, 13, 15, 18, 23, 28, and 35 guineas,—33 and 34, Ludgate- 
hill, Mstablished 1749, 

aN a 

ENSON’S WATCHES,—The Lady’s five- 

guinea gold horizontal WATCH, much admired for ita 

elegant appearance, serviceable, and keeping good time. Others au 
6,8, 10, 12, aud 20 guiveas,—33 and 34, Luagate-hill, Established 
aw 


ENSON'’S CLOCKS comprise drawing- 


room, dining-room, library, bed-room, hall, staircase, 


bracket, carriage, skeleton, chime, musical, night, astronomical, 
regulator, shop, warehouse, office, counting-house, &c,—33 and 34, 
Ludgate-bill. Established’ 1749, 


BpBNsor *S CLOCKS for the Drawing-room, 
from designs by the eminent artists—Laurent, Germain 


Pilon, Pradier, Wo) urel, Villéme, Salmson, Dumaige, Comolera, 
Jeangou, Felix, Ezlin, Bourel, Ogé, Aubert, Moreau, Privat. 
33 and M4, gate-hill, 


ENSON’S CLOCKS, among which will be 

found rare marbles of black, rouge antique, Sienne, d’ pt, 

rouge vert, malachite, white, rorée, serpentine, brocatelie, Wry, 

green, griotte, d'Weosse, alabaster, lapis lazuli, Algerian onyx, 
Vauformian, 


ENSON’S CLOCKS are made in every 

variety of woods—randal, walnut, oak, mae, mehogeny, 
black, rose, and numerous others-and in every shape, style, and 
From £40 to £1 le. —x: 


pattern, 43 and 34, Ludgave-hill, 
Established 1749, 
ENSON’S CLOCKS, —Bronzes_ d’Art, 
Groups, Figures, Statuettes, Vases, Tazzo, Candelabra, 
Fiambeaux, &c., to accompany evéry style of Clock, forming suines 
or garuitares de cheminées,—33 and 34, udgate-hill, 
Established 1749, 
ENSON’S CLOCKS, for Cathedrals, 


Churches, Chapels, Townhalls, Public Buildings, Marketa, 


Schools, Factories, Post-oflices, Kailways, Stables, and every 
description ef Building, and for Commemorations.—33 and 4 
Ludgate-hill, Estab: 1749, 


ENSON’S CLOCKS.—J. W. Benson will 

be glad to furnish estimates and specifications for every 

description of horological machine, especially cathedral and public 

clocks, chiming tunes on any #umber of bells,—33 and M, Ludgate- 
hill, blished 1749, 


Bes SON’S CLOCKS,—The only workshops 


in London in which steam power is beougnt into requisition 
in the various stages of anufacture of ©. KS ana TIME- 
PLECES, thas cousilerably reducing the price.—33 and 34, Luagate- 


hill, Established 1749. 
DENT and CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 


« CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, 4.R.H. 
the PRINCE of WALEs, and H.I.M. the EMPEROR of RUSSIA, 
and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of t, 61, 
Strand, W.C., and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C, 

Guineas, Guineas, 
Gold Lever Watches, Lever Watches, 
from oe oe ++ 160030 oo ee - 50015 
Gold Half Chronometers, Silver Half Chronometer % 
winding with or with- Silver Half Chronometer, 
out a key, from oe 35 in Hunting Case ae 26 
Gold Hunting, case extra 5| Marine Chronometers, 
Gold Geneva Watches, from gs ee . a 
ex! and guaran- Gold Chains, 4 
teed, from oo +» 7to20| and 18 carats fine, 6 to 25 


An elegant Assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the newest 


Designs, 
. pace Se Wa Onion Oe 
. Dent an , Strand, ining Bank), 
34 and 35, Royal Exchange, H.C. eet 


OMFORT AND WARMTH IN BED. 
The Patent BIDER and ARCTIC DOWN QUILTS, manu- 
factured WILLIAM 8. BURTON, combine lightness with 
warmth, can be washed like ordinary coverleta and without 
unpicking, and used either to su laukets or as ornamental 
counterpanes. Prices 7s, and upwards, 


a r 
ILLIAM 8, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRON MORE i by eppetaiment to LRH. 

the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA: f prie ond poms aid, 

It contains apwards of 600 Illustrations of his ill of 

Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 

Metal Goods, Dish-covera, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, sarees, Gaseliers, Tea- 

trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet-ware, 

‘Turnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet 

Furnitre, é&e., with Lists of Prices and Plana of the Twenty 

large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxfore-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, 

Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, 

London, 


E QUEEN MAB LAMP is the most 

fairylike and charming Household Luminary in the world. 
It burns with great brilliancy twelve different kinds of oil, breaks 
no chimneys, needs no trimming, creates no annoyance, needs no 
attention, and costs in use One Penny per week. Packed, with 
Wicks for two years’ use, and sent to any part of the kingdom, on 
receipt of 46 stemps. Sold at the STELLA LAMP DE. No. 11, 
Oxford-street, London; and at the London Crystal Palace near 


Regent-circus, eS 
ARDNERS’ LAMPS are the Best, 


Moderator and Parafin Table Lamps from 5s. 64. each.— 
GARDNERS, Manufacturers to the Queen, 453 and 454, Strand 


Charing-cross, tour doors from Trafalgar-equere, 
er SELIERS in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 
Bronze,—Mediwval Fittings, dc, A large assortment always 

view. EB article marked in plain Sigures,—D, HULETT 
CO Manatacyatern, 89 ad 90, High Holborn, WAG, 7 


384 ILLUSTRATED TIMES DEC. 10, 1864 
—_——————— ees EEE EEE ) a, 
EW WINTEB SILKS. HIS SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS. HRISTMAS P 
BAN hag eee BORD OR N ‘Tartans and Cheeks, from £1 7+, 6d. Dress of 14 yards. Testi the Public visiting London are respectfully in- C AER Ed SENTS at 
FURNISH your HOUSE with the BRST ANTICLES : Real Lrish Poplins, every clan and colouring, £3 9a, 64’, Dress of iit is rh ae role, Mere ‘24 and 25, Oxford-streat, W. 
Desxs—cuatisl Hanada oy oy tstyleand | Roy ncn Org de Ln, eat tps apt Pal, | "Hic, Dani and Cosy Does liner Sse, | VATRITING and | DRESSING CASES, 
DRANRS—Hieiy al pone aod Yor tat anata, | STS a PTE BORING, 108 ts Ontocatron, Te eam aaah, Vere, Aatrnng | Uae We 
DEANE'S—Dish inh Cavern and itor water, Dies Prices of Tin a A Winseys, yer yard, w: th, PUBSES, » POCKET. BOOKS and Card Cases, 


+ Gie., 7 
DEANE'S—Co) es nas rans Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving 
DEAR ES esp akcOtl Lamps, «large and handsome 


Aasortinent. 


DEARES—Domentio 1 Baths for every purpose, Bath-rooms fitted 
nplete 
DEANE'S—Fenders ond Fireirons, in all modern and approved 
patierns, 
DEANE'’S— Ballstends in Lron and Brass, with Bedding of superior 


quall 

DEANE’ $—Tin “fi Japan Goods, Ironware, Kitchen Requisites, 
and Culinary Uvenails, 

DEANE’S—Turnery, rashes, Mata, d&c., well made, strong and 

serviceable, 

DEANE'’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in glass and 

bronze, three-light glass, trom 638. 
New Ilnstraced Catalogue = Priced Furnishing List gratis 


Deane and Co., 46, King Ww Willtaua-atr street, London: bridge, Ec. 


NEW “NOVEL. a 
Just published, 2 vols, post Svo, 


yy seeane? DENZIL'S HISTORY. 
Annotated by, her Husband, 
(Reprinted from the ‘*Cornhili Magazine,”) 

“The author, having invented # striking and even startling 
story, produces a thoroughly original work. It is ® novel which 
no one, having read it, will ever forget."—Illustrated Times, 

“ Surikingly original, Ita author's style is excellent. It contains 
many of prreat eloquence, ‘here i. @ vast amount of 
ingenious construction, with the best surprise which any work of 
fiction has contained for years, [na comed it would rank with the 
screen sesne in the’ School for Scandal.’ 


“The pure English is a luxury, aftor | the slip-slop writing in 
which so many vovelists indulge.” —Athenwum, 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co,, 65, Cornbill, 
[ae YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN. 
HE YOUNG  ENGLISHWOMAN. 


Mr. 8. 0, ayarox will publish, in time for Christmas Day, 
Number One of THE YOUNG ENGLISHWOMAN, 
Price One Penny, 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


ILLUSTEATED LONDON 
AN 


HE 


Fine-Art Engravings ; pine of Terarkable 

Phenomena, with uae Some: ap elve Original 
as Headings to the dar, 

It contains also Lists of the Royal Family of Great Britain ; the 
Queen's Household ; her Majesty's Beisilobees 5 and Public Offices 
and Officers ; London and County ; Law and a varvers sy. 
Terms ; Fixed and Moment Festivals ; it ntvereatien and Remark- 
able Eventa ; Times of High Water at London and Liverpool ; 
‘Tables of Stampa, Taxer, and Government Duties ; the Christian, 
Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars ; ‘Astronomical Symbols 
él oreviations ; and a considerable amount of useful and interesting 
information, rendering the ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
an acceptable able and elegant companion to the brary, boudoir, or 

PAW in} 

The focus’ USTRATRD ion heed ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
elegant cover, Jigen 

Po th etice of f the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
198, Strand, ad sold by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


HE QUEEN ALMANAC and 

ILLUSTRATED LADY'S CALENDAR for 1865 is now ready. 
ein A Iustrations and Work Patterns, a” le. A copy post- 
free f ‘or lé sam pa—346, Strand, London, We. 


Price 6a. “(post 74.) ; in elogant case, as oe eee is, 8d.) ; russia 
gilt, Ys, Gd, (post Be, Bd, 

PRETTY PRESENT. " HOWLETT'S 
VICTORIA GOLDEN ALMANACK for 1865. This minia- 
cer contains, in 3% pages of exquisite enamel 

gold, all the information of the larger year books, 
Londen: SIMPKIN, Stationers’-sourt ; Howlett, 10, Frith-street, 

Soho ; and all Bookeilers, 


Now ready, 
f ia ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 
Twelve 


ae ving 
NEWS, Tables of Stara 
Event, 


Original Daaes emblematic of the Mi a. 
selected from the ILLUSTHATED LON DO 
tage and Licenses, Eclipses, pees, nee 

a ree variet; useful 
The trade by Ww: 


M. CLARKE, 
aren a Paternoster-row ; aud é wansd-sese 72, 


ON ALMANACK FOR 1865, full of Comic 
Engravinge and Humorous Writing. Now ready, Price 2d 


ryerraD IN A TREE, by Captain 


B REID, and other Tales, will s) in the Christmas 
Double Number of FUN, on DEC. 16, | 1, Price’ Price Twopence, 
Just published, price 6d., sent by post for 7 stamps, 


Reis. ac PERFUMED ALMANACK for 
1865, Beautifully TB ee ae eee 
EL, Perfumer, %, 8, Regent-street; and 24, 


AR EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS OR NEW-YEAR'S GIFT. 
Now ready, brought up to the present time, Sizth Edition, price 5+., 


PPEN'’S POSTAGE-STAMP ALBUM 


wha of some of the Stamps 
Arms of each Country. The A: » 
in boards, price 


Tull Dessription, of the 
pes te had a cheap edition of the 
ba Ae beg separately. 
: W, STEVENS, 421, Strand ; and ail Booksellers. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
Subseribers to Mudie's Tibensy Bore byw neeyesttoliy informed that 


Bare og ain been made the leading publishers for 
an early and dant supp! al ee et ee booka, 
Revired 1S or the the er ee o, and 

cateloguce of surplus copies a7) a greatly reduced 


Dron are now Teasy nad willbe forwarded on application 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited. ) 
Parshaeee of yooks fs pabiic end 2 and private 1 


chants, shipping agents, — 
7 invited to appl: ee ECM BE LiST of surplus 
of recent works wit wn from Mudie's Liorary for sale. 
Seen oekoies thougand popular 


books of the past and prev oh the lowens cursens prices. 
New Oxtord-street, London “City ces, Ring stnent, Chesgeit, 


NGRAVING ORESTS, MONOGRAMS, or 

aye roe el on Dies for Stamping in plain of olout, on 
plates engraved in in tholbet ye, ead and Cards printed at 

pr phe A Beeeering | Office, oo E.C, Specimens 


nutepa) 
sad 


ANSFLECTOM CRINOLINES, 
lhe. 64., Soe gee ray 
“ Wear admirab! eee, 
AL PHILPODT. 37, Plocadilly 


QNDINA WAVED JUPONS, 


“ The dress falls in paket oi falda”—Morning Post. 
Tilustrations post-free,—K. } PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly, 


PETTICOATS. 


\IDERDOWN 
These beautiful 
for invalids, 


‘or Ladi 
with lightness, We fi, 28 ounces 
S pettiooate I oe 28 


oe 55a, 
Rich Gines oo oo a ~ 
Extra Rich Satin oe « 106 
“Mr. = neh 9 learned in the literature 5d eee seniors 
Follet.—Illustzations free.—E. PHILPOTT, 37 | Piccadilly. 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 
for Private fe Some poe, Dogenenes &c, They will 


TT Catalogues 
Hs sepia Work may — had on application to W. F, Thomas 
and Co., 65, Newsate-strest ; and Regent-circua, Oxford-atreet. 


pe GREATEST NOVELTY.—B. E. 


coat." —Le 


SIMPSON and CO.’ Na at mag wee sand not ot 


acy ‘aod hroraary 
pe 


@.—1i8, 
-street, Glasgow. 


“IN 


libraries, mer. 
chess. are New and 


Ries FOREIGN SILKS, 
for Dinner and ‘wear, 
ae ee were, 


Moire Antiques, in every colour, from 44 guineas the Fall Drees, 
Patterns free.—PETER TER ROBINSON'S, tos to 108, Oxtord-stres:, 


W INTER PF POPLINS (all Wool), 


35, the Full Dee, 
Tartan Silk fing’ manele Orey —— 
Patterns fre.—PETEK ROBINSON, 103 to nme lord-street, W. 


Just received, Two decided Novelties for 
Rien me WINTER DRESSES. 


“ Paris Silk Fonliay 2 rn, 
& Poplin " (reversible), 478. 6d. Full Drees. 
Can bad Bleck, an an endless asta of brilliant colours, 
Patterns treo -PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 
A NEW FABRIC, FOR CHEAP AND USEFUL 
INTER 


The Mexican Cio, all Heer 
Checked, Stri a Plain, }4s, 6d. to 25s, Fall Dress, 
_Patteens te —P ROBIL son, 103 to 108, Ostord-strest, 
A PERF&CTLY NEW SERIES OF COLOURINGS IN 


EAL ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 
(mis quality, at old 
‘rom upwards of 
Patterns fre PETER BOBI! SON'S, 103 to eron Oxtord-street. = 
PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 
R EN ADI N E §&, 
mitable for Dinner, Brening, of Bell Denon 
from 16a, 6d. 


to 34s, 6d. Fall Dress. 
Washing G: 


renadines (pure white), 7s. 94. to 14s, 9d, Pull Dress 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


RRIVAL of WINTER FASHIONS. 
PETER ROBINSON'S Stock of Winter Mantler te now 


replete with novel shay io, 08 and inaterial, A rich 
and valuable col. collestion of IY alee ‘eae kn and Jackets, variousiy 
teased at at from 3 


—~ 4 
woollen fabric Mont St. Bernard, Mont Cenis, 
Scekin aanaues, and various others equally admired, both in 
the mantle and the jacket form, from 2 yy 
Au immense choice of Jackets and ties made from woollen 
manufactured last year, at from 218, to 40s, 
5 ” BEAL SEAL Pa L : 
‘aekets, 27 inches at «oe guineas, 
Paletots, 3 " oo ce ee Ohl 
” ai" ‘-S 
SHREWSBURY whthttsbor MANTLE, full lange size, 


Peter Robinson's eration = 1 Sra, MANTLES fs thie season 
well sustained, the Stoc! er and more varied than hitherto. 
Always on hand will mee 

a os . oe - 8. 

Peter obinson's * Tiustrated Manual of Fashion,” poat-free on 
) plicat! 

103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, Oxford-strect, 


INTE Re SHAWLS. 

PETER ROBINSON has concluded a purchaa of nearly 

five hundred FRENCH CACHEMIRE TAPIS LONG SHAWLS, 
very fine goods, made ez) for this season's Paris market, a few 
of which have been sold at high prices, These Shawls are now 
3 uotations, One of 


omy or = Vimeo on A pproval be 
ei ir or 1 sent auyw' on ay may 
returned free if Dee approved: . 

Peter 108 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


EW LINEN WAREHOUSE, 
and GENERAL FURNISHING DEPARTMENT, 
‘at PETER ROBINSON 


108 to 108, Detord-street 
The General Mourning & Kutablishment, 
Remo 


256 to 262, Regent-street 
(late Hodge, Lowman, and Urchard’s premises), 


LACK NET EVENING DRESSES and 
fancy Tarlatans, very new and elegant desigzs ; “- Head. 
the, Or Canezous, &c., 


Greases, Wrest in great 
variety, at the new show-rooms 
of PETER ROBINSON'S 
Court ane General Mourning W: 
256 to 262, Regent-strest, 


KIRTS MADE UP.—In Elegant Variety, 
Biack Silk hemor py “ a =, oe 


embroidered or Winseya, 
tnatevnin ult for present wea Also White or Black Not skirie 
for Evening Costume, 


ASHIONS FOR THE MONTH. 
BONNETS and CLOAKS for MOURNING. | 


The latest Paris N: ia axtenai 
‘ubibited in the New show-restar at PETER HOBINSON'S, 
The Cs = oe! Mourning Warehouse, 
¥ re 
Removed from 103 and 1 Oxford-stzest, 


MOURNING. 


aM ILY 
Bit ot anon te nafoa with pataly eines oe | ee 
= st ponpllny 


economy. 
of London or the country (free 


somes Be lhcadee. eescapeuled, Ht meceuumy, te 8 tepaier : 


Address, FETER ROBINSON, 
seer pape oussing Wi 
Removed from 163 and 104, Oxtord-strest. 


LACK SILKS. —, —A SPECIALTY FOR 


and Court and General M Warehouse, 
256, 258, 260, 262, Regent-strest, London. 
EW FRENCH SILKS, in Colours and 
Biosh, of Sn, Oh. she Yand, mate of bright Huslien with 
guarantee riod, wating eminent firms in Paris and 


firm has an Te chikchel seperanion of fi 
HARVEY and ©O., Lambeth House, jodantamer-beidge, 8. 


Riv ABERDEEN WINSEYS, best and 
‘widest, 06 3a, 642. pet yard.and all the new Mixsures, in 
itto, at zs, Patterns 
MORARV EY = CO., Lambeth Houss, Westminster Bridge, 8. 


MoEs ANTIQUES, SWELL and CO. 
sbnsionae 
A eeetam 


in Whitt Bleck. ‘nd all U 
44 ga, the 
Compton House, tire ene w, 


on baat and CO,’S Engravings of Mantles 


lt ors 


Lyons Velvet Teck from 
on 
Bernous and from 21a, 


24 and 25, Oxtord-street oe. 


ee 

HOT 

P OGRAPH eld A Choice of 
34 and 25, Oxtord-ntreet, W. 


Drapers, Milliners, and 
Matching Orders carefully and sae attended to, 
Patterns 


Ghee on Saturdays at Four oCTock NKSTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLI 
sug ee peated eee | L wiakesnesgogey SLIDES. ts 
LOVES, GLOVES, GLOVES! [XDOOR GaMES of Bvery Description 


she Doub Alpicn Gd, tn Galt the Bess Brenna, Se. 
v s ; 
4 eat Paris, 3a, 9 


Very 
Sample Pais f re fo extra stamps, Biack, White, or Coloured. 
RB and CRISP, 198, Regent-street, 


REAT BABGAINS for CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS. = 1800 food, chan and useful now sell- 

ing at little more than half Price, pa to 15a, 6d, the Extra 
Full Dresa.—BAKES and CRISP, 198, Regent-st reet, 


Faerie and COETU, 
25, Oxford-strest, 


yas 


DBassiNe-Bags BAGS, ee 
stat 25, ARKINS and GOFTO\,' 


DOZEN SOILED FRENCH 
‘W°8E- -BOXES, , Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 


reg HANDKERCHIEFS, Ladies’ and Gentle- 


men's, at Hal: Prono Hamnel, 6 Stitched, or Bordered, at 10s, 6d., PARKINS 

et ieee usd ORLSP, 198, Rogens-street, London. Tana Ontontary e 
ALOMON’s STOCK.—BaKER ana carsp, | 15,000 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 

1D sncee renee Par cs rR 


Challies, 
Dress. —198, 


S FINE AS HUMAN HAIR, Three for 1s., 


pest-free, Invisible HAIK NETS, in any colour; the new 
Flosé Silk Hair Nets, is. 64, ; Chenille ditto, ls. 2, Pest-tree for 
stumps. —BAKRR and CRISP, 198, Kegent-strect, Londen, 


HE NEW POPLIN DE SUEZ, in Black, 
Wale. © Pink, Sky, te ag Cuir, Brown, Green, Violet, 
Straw, red, and striped, 


HE SMEES’ 
TUCKER'S FATERT, at 
Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention 
ber mp ha of any Pmeag gee! at ma: International Exhibition! aime to 
ny No. 901%, es See SE ee Ne 
ang ibe Sommer Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and mode- 


price.” 
“ A combination as simple as it is nious,” 


‘London, 
5 MATTRESS, 


Mauve, ein Pinin, figu rd bod aa bealthy as it is com 
6a,, £ 19s, 6d, and’2 ‘Sa Dress a Laoenee tome To be obtained of Pe 
to ~ * = a mi setae: Hci Beddi: 
BE MOST. LADY-LIKE HEAD-DRESSES 


H.* wincen 8 PATENT RIDGED 


dragging 5 = ay di eat on Mt cing? lag 
work wi it fau and with 
ineredi upeok. Sam ies post.teen, 1s. to 10s., of Deailer,— 
Walker, Alceater ; ory 47‘ Gresham-street, Lenton.” x 
REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeeopathic 
practitioners, and the medical profession generally, recom. 
mend OUOOA as being the most healthful of all bev Whos 
the doctrine of horcopathy was first in 
baagete were to beobtained no preparations of cocoa, either 
bo we =e Mave pal pes peayteg two beter egll the nut was either 
he crude or 8O " ufuctured aah 
ee motes. J. EPPS, of Lenton, Weomens tales 
year 1839, to turn his atcention to this su 
the arsistance of elaborate 


Season are new Velvet Coronets and Rosettes, in 
Soasiet Black and White, Green, Blue, Brown, Violet, &. 
Coroneta, } and elegant streamers, with single rosette, 
Ts, 9d, 5 Double, ing Sd. ; Treble, 4s. 6d, All post-free for stamps. 
BARES and CRISP, 198, Regent street, London. 


SILKS, | 238, 6d. —Patterns Free,—BAKER 

and CRISP have now some extrao dinary bargain in Tartan, 
Striped, Checked, and Fancy Silk», f.om 23s, 64, to 2 gu ineas the 
Dreas. —198, "Regent-spreet, London. 


LACK SILKS! BLACK SILKS !—-Rich, 
bright, wide, and durable Gros Grains, Glacéa, Decapes, and 
Corded Bock Se Silks, from 1 nines, to 3 euineas the Full Dress, 


Whea 
is conury 


ree. — BAKKER and CRISP, 145, Kegeut-street. 


VENING GRENADINES, 6s, 9d, Full 


ind at 

in 

aad so 

it pases 

Dress, Several hundred White and Coloured Grenadine and readily 


process 
most acceptable to 1 
prepared for use, being sold in the Jacky forrder which tee tea- 


i 
Tarlatan Demet BakES Lal eases : Op peel hah meln hp < caer on are putin a breakfast cup, ¢! fided up with boiling 
A RGAIN 8 i Lm BL ACE SILKS, PPS'S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA — od 
ite 84; £1 Be, 08. £1 7s, 64., ro with bys eye ome tasted Sos the age specially of tle: 
per cent under value. ‘nt is Free, 
OTT and COMPANY, Crystal Warebousoe Ce Men eens sit ha Ihe bin ond Tin peck 


INS i IN GLACE ; 
BA 8 ins eat Shae ‘SILKS. ENIER 8 ss FRENCH CE CHOCOLATE, 
Patwrns Free. cspeoially nctured eating and 
awori'and COMPANY, Crys W ; Chacolate Piacoa 
ARGAINS in MOIBE ANTIQUES, Ghocolate Praliag” 
Rich oe! all Silk, 2 rues. Socsiete Fenees. 
200 Pieces, New Voloure, 3 guiness, 
usually Patterns free, nen” ces 
AMOTT and 00: PANY, Crystal Warehousca, 
Bee ire in EVENING SILES8, wrtchae, 2, welt sae orem) See Ate 
Usually re E Js as “<peopectable Hane f 


AMOTT and COMPANY, een! Warehouses, 


Be in OHECKED 81 BILKS. 
designs at £1 5a, éd., worth 3 
snort 


eee any gee 
ABGAINS in DRESS FABRIOS, 
£8000 worth, from Ss, 94. to 2 guinsaa, 


S, FRY and SONS, Makers to the Queen and Prince of Wales, 
BY's CHOCOLATE, and COCOA, 
hhas Dien attoaged atteeged by nulla on wae he 


FP2Ys CHOCOLATE, IN STICKS 
BAkGarng in its ABERDEEN 


andr ted 0b Sees SY, Crygal af te 


A ret and MANTLES Extraordinarily 


Hosxnurs PURE TEA is Choice and 
, because full of rich propertics. Mi i Price, 


oderate 
ee TT ne Whoiesuns because act 


ve manufacpured all the new Parise Shapes. We are now retail sa aa ‘ue rt 
Mee fe genih Sitaodia asta oes ees | boas append, clay mS ee 
t and COMPANY, Warehouses,  Kinahan’s LL Whisky, 
: RANDY.--The Best, the Cheapest, and 
UDGATE-HILL RAILWAY most wholesome in the World. 15a, por gal.; 1 des, 
Jou WARYAY set OH, Laden Sint sta ee Edn Sts Sac 
: 1 above = 
sILKs, 1 Dunets, MANTLES, FAMILY I ——— O PHILLIPS and OO. Distillers, Holvorn-bul, Londen, 
EW SILKS—PATTERNS FREE. A blsorrs PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
sen Cas Day wt fA memmbtos metre aban ser oe aa 
JOHN HARVEY and WON, 9, Ludgate-hill. MACKIE, TODD, snd O0., 33, Wellington stree., . WE, 
N#¥ sey San a an £8 FREE, ORSONS PEPSINE WINE 
jew Stri| 4 Ss. s palatable form for sdministering this 
Patterns of Now Ribbed Silke. catty io cok teen T. Moran and Sou, 1¥ 
JOHN HARVEY and 908, 9, Ladgate-hill, and 44, Southampton-row, wise, WIC i bottles, at 30 be 


NEY, FABRIC8.—PATTERNS FREE. 


Aberdeen Knickerbocker Linseys, - : 
All neg a ee ee ALMEE 'S VICTORIA SWUTTL ES DIP 
EW SKIRTS and SKIRTINGS. __ vient e Gatae cae bean gan, 

yittel Betin and Silk Skiria F F CE 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ladgate-biil. 7 eee ete UNITED gata can 

EW WINTER SILES.,| Manufactured by J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper March, Lambeth. 

200 representing £30,000 worth of new goode— Sold everywhere, 

forwarded post tree, on ere = : 
4 to 62M HOLSON and 00, AFETY FROM FIRE!—By Using 
Serta re TE a creeper ed ala hs aba 


LES. 
J. Cy pola rey vid Field, Upper Marah, Lambeth 


0 Yarda, 


wide width. 

“arene fons new prints, al Colour Spank 
A lange paroel of Teng ilk, fron te Sota a yan, 
Write to NICHOLSON'S, 50 to 52 St Pral'ecburchyard, , London. | 
Oo YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 


WELL DRESSED ?—Boys’ Knickerbocker trom | “ber per ‘dennsiain wont 
its od. Useful School Suits, from 126, 9 Paterna the Clothe, Ansel eubeeriptions and) donat TO, 64.3 Oo leg ie 
directions for measurement, and 45 Engravings of New Dresses | jife for one Pryrd ; for wwo 
post-free—NICHOLSON'S, £9 to 88, 8, Paul's-churonyard, tS eeTk Cnenpele ALPS 

IMMER'S HEMISPHERIC NEEDLES. — 

cine oi ered ur tre = or 100 for $4, ; and Tapia : Tvttted sod fltchol at the Often, 5, - 
0b, "Be Foabesharcipa, EC, Sucempen 1, 19a ° ig 


Globe Works, Alowter 


